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NOTES & COMMENTS 


Two doctoral theses, one on the Social Economy of the Bhils by 
Shri T. B. Naik, M.A., and the other on the Tharus of the Nainital 
Tarai, by Shri Surendra Kumar Srivastava, were presented from the 
Anthropology Department of the Lucknow University. Both the 
theses were accepted for the degree of doctor of Philosophy at Lucknow 
University. The examiners of Dr Naik’s thesis were Prof. David 
G. Mandelbaum of California, U.S.A. and Prof. M. KE. Opler of Cornell _ 
U.S.A, those for Srivastava’s thesis, were Prof. C. von Furer- 
Haimendorf, and Dr. Cora Du Bois of NewYork besides Prof. 
D. N. Majumdar under whom the theses were worked out. 

The Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research has 
organised an International Symposium on Anthropology to be held at 
the Foundation’s home in New York City during the period June 9-20, 
1952. Twentynine prominent scholars in eighteen countries, outside 
the United States, have been invited by the Foundation. The theme 
of the Symposium is ‘A world survey of the status of Anthropology’ 
with emphasis to be placed on the achievements of research and future 
trends in all aspects of the discipline. Dr Alfred 1. Kroeber will 
act as president of the international symposium. ‘The following 
scientists are the invitees to the symposium. (The name of the country 
is put in brackets.) Dr Kaj Birket-Smith (Denmark), Dr Salvador 
Canals-Frau (Argentina), Dr Alfonso Casoy Andrade (Mexico), Prof. 
Joss M. Cruxent (Venezuela), Dr J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong (Holland), 
Dr. Antonio J. Dias (Portugal), Dr E, E. Evans-Pritchard (Oxford), 
Dr Raymond W. Firth (London), Dr C. Daryll Forde (England), 
Dr Meyar Fortes (England), Prof. Luis Dugne Gomez (Colombia), 
Dr John Grahame-Clark (London), Dr Julian Huxley (England), 
Dr Elichiro Ishido (Japan), Dr Franjo Ivanicek (Yugoslavia), Rev. 
Dr W. Koppers (Austria), Prof. W. E. le Gros Clark (England), Dr 
C. Levi-Strauss (France), Dr D. N. Majumdar (India, Pakistan and | 
Ceylon), Dr Carlos Monge (Peru), Dr Kenneth Page Oakley (England), 
Prof. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (Egypt), Dr S$. Sang Vichien (Thailand), 
Dr Muzaffer Senyurek (Turkey), Dr Sergio Sergi (Italy), Dr James M. 
Tanner (England), Dr Franz Turner (Germany), Dr Henri V. Vallois 


(France). 
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The following are the sections into which the symposium will be 
distributed. The Historical Approach in Anthropology (Co-Chairmen 
Alexander Spoehr and John Grahame-Clark); The Historical 
Approach in Anthropology (Co-Chairmen, Cornellus Osgood and P. 
Teilhard de Chardin) ; Problems and Process in Anthropology : Methods 
(A. I. Hallowel and Meyer Fortes); Problems and Process in Anthro- 
pology : Results (Freud Eggan and Raymond W. Firth); Problems of 
Process in Anthropology (Julian Steward and D. N. Majumdar); 
Problems of Process in Anthropology: Theory (Ralph Linton and 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard); Problems of Application in Anthropology : 
Results (George P. Murdock and Daryll Forde); Problems of Appli- 
cation in Anthropology : Results (Cora Du Bois and L. J. P. B. De 
Josselin de Jong); Mechanical Aids in Anthropology (Junius Bird and 
James M. Tanner), Archaeology (Hallan I. Movius, Jr. and Alponso 
Caso); Physical Anthropology (T. D..McCown and Henri V. Vallois); 
Linguistics (Harry Hoijer & Andie Martinet); Pattern in Biology, 
Linguistics and Culture (Cylde Kluckhohn and Clause Levi-Strauss) ; 
Biological Basis of Behaviour (S. L. Washburn and Carlos Monga); 
Values (Robert Redfield and Julian Huxley). 


OBITUARY 


DR INDRAJIT SINGH 


The death occurred at the age of 46 of Dr Indrajit 
Singb at his residence at Akaltara, Madhya Pradesh, on 
January 25. Dr Singh was the first recipient of a doctorate 
degree in Anthropology at the Lucknow University and his 
book on the Gondwana and the Gonds is recognised to be 
a pioneer study of the social economy of the Gonds of C.P. 
in the functional technique. 

The staff and students of the Anthropology Department of 
Lucknow University assembled on Tuesday afternoon (Jan. 29) 
in the Anthropology Laboratory under the presidentship of Prof. 
D. N. Majumdar and placed on record their appreciation of 
the work done by the deceased in the field of anthropology 
oy eet their sympathy for the members of the bereaved 
amily. 
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ANNUAL REPORT by the Hony. Secretary, Ethnographic & Folk- 
culture Society (14th Feb., 1952, Triloknath Hall, at 6 p.m.) 


DR SAMPURNANAND, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

Once again and every year, we appear before you with our little 
fare, to acquaint you with our activities, and to seek your support 
and sympathy. We are happy to find many familiar faces tonight in 
the distinguished gathering who evidently remember us and attend 
our function year after year. Thisisan encouragement which we value 
most and we thank you all the more for this association. 

Our Society has been fully occupied during the past year with 
an important investigation viz., the Social Survey of the Lucknow 
city. At the request of the Society, the Lucknow Municipal Board 
responded by providing a lump grant which had enabled us to 
undertake such an important work. An Organising Committee con- 
sisting of the following members was appointed by the Society: 

1. Prof. N. K. Sidhanta 2. Shri B. D. Sanwal 3. Begum Aizaz 
Rasool 4. Shri Masud Hasan Rizavi 5. Shri B. S. Haikerwal 6. Prof. 
D. P. Mukherjee 7. Prof. D. N. Majumdar (Secretary) 8. Miss Leela 
Bei (Asst. Secy). 

The work of the Survey was distributed into five sub-committees 
each with a convener and a secretary, and persons with requisite know- 
ledge of the subject. The Education sub-committee was placed in 
charge of Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, the Economics sub-committee under 
Prof. D. P. Mukherjee, Medical and Health under Prof. V. S. Mangalik, 
the Women’s Committee under Dr (Miss) Bina Roy and the Socio- 
cultural Committee under the Hony. Secretary of the Society. Prof. 
Sidhanta has been away for a long period, but the work was organised 
by him and whenever he could afford to visit us, he did, and acquainted 
himself with the progress of the work. Dr (Miss) Bina Roy and Dr 
(Miss) Ranjana Sidhanta supervised the work of the investigators. Dr 
Kashi Prasad took charge of the Medical sub-committee and has done 
valuable work within a comparatively short period. 

The task the Society has undertaken is a stupendous one. There 
is hardly any literature on the subject to draw our inspiration from, 
except a few occasional reports of similar surveys in Europe and 
England. Conditions are so different in India that we had to impro- 
vise our technique and plans for collection of data. A random sample - 
was devised on the basis of house numbers, and each group of investi- 
gators collected data from approximately one thousand houses 
scattered all over Lucknow. How difficult it was to collect the. in- 
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formation will be clear from the fact-that very often our investigators 
found the doors bolted against them, assoonas the houseowners learnt 
of the purpose of the enquiry. We have said that the randomization was 
done on the basis of house number, recorded by the Census authorities, 
but when we spotted the house we found the families gone, andon many 
an occasion the house number was not traced, having been rubbed off, 
by whitewashing or by the rains. The sex record of the house owners 
was so bad that it appears that somebody had the ingenuity to deter- 
mine the sex of the owners, according to his acquaintance with the 
first name, so that in many cases, the sex was changed arbitrarily, and 
our investigators had to apologise to the residents, for faults of the 
Census enumerators. We know the state of statistics in our country to 
be bad, but we did not know that they were so bad. In the list of house- 
owners, a retired high Government officer was put down as following 
the honourable profession of scavenging, a professor was put down as 
a ‘street singer’, and a Bidi merchant as principal of a local college. 
In any case, we ate happy to inform you that the work of collecting the 
primary data is complete and very soon we shall be able to present you 
with a monograph on Lucknow. Lucknow has a pattern of life, a con- 
figuration, a slow tempo no doubt, but a way of life, and a manner of 
absorbing ideas; that is how the survey is expected to be important not 
only for an understanding of Lucknow but will be a great help to traders, 
merchants, travellers and tourists, who want to understand all that 
stands for the pattern of Lucknow life. 

During the year, some changes in the personnel of the Executive 
Committee of the Society, took place. Prof. D. P. Mukerjee was elected 
one of our Vice-Presidents, and Dr N. A. Khan as our Honorary 
Treasurer. 

The journals of the Society, the Eastern Anthropologist is now inits 
fifth year of publication, and the Prachya Manav Vaignanic the Hindi 
counterpart of the Hastern Anthropologist isin its third year. The Society 
has published through a local publishing firm three volumes this year. 
1. The Criminal Tribes of Northern India by Dr B. S. Bhargava 
2. The Kamar, a little known jungle tribe by Dr S. C. Dube 
3. The Affairs of a Tribe by Dr. D. N. Majumdar. 

Other books are ready, and are waiting for financial provision, as 
the Publishers are demanding terms which we simply cannot afford. 

India’s great importance for the science of man demands that 
anthropological, sociological, prehistoric and linguistic research should 
receive executive support and that the most modern methods of team 
work should be applied to the solution of her ethnological and cultural 
problems. ‘To meet this need, felt by many scholars engaged in Indian 
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studies, it is necessary to found an Institute of Languages and Cultures 


_on the model of the International Institute of African Languages and 


Cultures, which has made so distinguished and effective a contribution 
to the study of African culture; the base for such a superstructure does 
exist in the society, we represent. Anthropological research in India 
has so far been mainly concerned with the study of tribal populations. 
There have been few scientific investigations of peasant communities 
and in consequence there is a conspicuous lack of reliable sociological 
information on large sections of the rural populations. ‘But anthro- 
pological methods which have proved successful in the analysis of the 
preliterate societies of Oceania and Africa; can with equal advantage 
be applied to the study of Indian village communities or in other words 
the anthropological approach to social problems is indicated in all those 
cases where illiteracy of the bulk of the population precludes the use of 
the questionnaire method and the investigator has to gather material 
by personal enquiry into individual] cases.’ The UNESCO’S programme 
for fundamental education, for instance, includes research on the cul- 
tures of backward peoples and emphasises the need for enquiries into 
the possibility of a successful synthesis between traditional forms and 
ideas, and modern progressive movements. ‘Anthropologists engaged 
in the study of culture change can make valuable contributions to 
research and linguistics will be required to study tribal languages 
to work out practical solutions for the record of tribal tongues in an 


* appropriate Indian script’. 


These are some of the ways by which an organisation like ours can 
aid cultural and humanistic research. In our previous report we men- 
tioned of our close association with the Lucknow University. We have 
felt that an Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society can only function 
efficiently in cooperation with anthropological studies and research. 
We are happy to tell you that this year the Lucknow University 
has been able to initiate a Department of Anthropology which is the 
only one ofits kindin Uttar Pradesh. ‘Thisis a significant development 
for which our Education Minister is largely responsible, but it rests 
with the State Ministry of Education to see that the Department and 
the Society can pull their resources to organise research and train up 
personnel for the task that lies ahead. A Ministry of Cultural Recon- 
struction may be a utopian wish, but cultural studies and rehabi- 
litation of the social sciences are certainly a responsibility of a pro- 
gressive state. 

- The annual function of the Society, as in previous years, has been 
possible through an annual grant from the Lucknow Municipal Board, 
for which we are thankful to our able administrator of the Board. 


( 
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The state ministry’s recurring grant of Rs. 2,500/- per year helps 
us to keep alive though all our activities have to be confined to — 
the running of journals and issuing of pamphlets. Our problem now 
is to finance our research. In a country where private benefaction 
runs into narrow channels, and is exhausted in building temples and 
Dharmasalas we have to look up to the Governments. 

One word about the dramas. ‘Up from the ape’ is a one act play, 
in which a professor of Anthropology, along with professors of Zoology, 
Archaeology and Geology discuss the origin of man and the discussion 
is illumined by the fossil skeletons of remote past, revivified to 
defend their title to.a place in human ancestry; they are harbingers 
from the mysterious recesses of nature. The ‘Beginnings of Civilisation’ 
is a shadow play in eight scenes; it depicts the direction of human 
cultural achievements. ‘Race Prejudice’ is a dialogue throwing 
light on the problem of race relations. We hope, if we fail in 
your expectations, you will value our sincerity, and our desire to 
help understanding. The entire cast, the organisers and workers are 
all students of anthropology past and present and from the staff of the 
Anthropology Department, Lucknow University. Their names are 
printed in the programme and I do not repeat them but express our 
sincere thanks for their loyalty and enthusiasm for work. 

The stage has been improvised by Shri Shankar Sahai Srivastava, 
research scholar, who has spent paper and his labour to make an 
expressive structure. 4 


* * * * 


The Hon’ble Shri Sampurnanand, Minister for Education, who 
presided, declared in a speech that it was necessary that the 
facts of life were presented in the manner in which these had been 
done here. That would be an aid to the common man in under- 
standing the subject. There had been a rapid expansion in 
different branches of knowledge but due to the difficulty of the 
language these were not available to the common citizen. 

The Minister paid a tribute to the Society which, he said, was 
doing useful work despite many obvious difficulties. 


THE MOTHER SIBS OF THE TODAS OF THE NILGIRIS 
H. R. H. PRINCE PETER OF GREECE AND DENMARK 


The original and very interesting tribe of the Nilgiris, the Todas, _ 
today numbering only some five hundred individuals, has the repu- 
tation among anthropologists of being the best known and most 
studied primitive community in the world. And yet, as I have had 
occasion to see for myself, there is still very much about them that is 
still to be discovered—and not just commonplace features of their 
social life and customs, but aspects of their tribal structure of real and 
rewarding scientific interest. 

This is the case with the mother sibs of the Todas, their polkhliol* 
as they call them in their language, which have so far attracted only 
very little attention from investigators. 

While in the Nilgiris of South India for the second time in 1949 
(I had already been six months with the Todas in 1939), it was my 
luck to find out about the polkhliol while interrogating a young mother, 
Erzigwuf of the Melgarsh modol (clan) about the sexual development of 
~ he1 seven children. 

She had come to my bungalow in Ootacamund together with her 
latest born, a little boy only one month old, whom she was _ breast- 
feeding, and the pair of twins, one male and the other female, to whom 
she had given bitth two and a half years previously. It was on the 
28th June, and as the conversation through an interpreter, a Christian 
Toda called Kanvarsathi-Sunderdoss, was proceeding, I asked her 
about the tribal attitude to pre-marital relations. To make my 
query more concrete, I specifically put to her the case of her eldest son, 
fourteen-years old Pershrésh. Could he, for instance, have his first 
experience of intercourse with Mutmali, his elder cousin’s pretty and 
flirtatious wife ? 

Erzigwuf’s answer was characteristic and revealing. She looked 
at me with borror and immediately exclaimed : ‘‘Oh! no, how could 
he? ‘They belong to the same polkhliol !’’ I had never come across this 


(1) Romactization of Toda throughout this paper is in accordance with the 


following convention : . 
j—hat ei=date h—aspirate tch=chapo=hot t=top v=vat dh=Greek delta 


a=hut ee=meet i=hit k=kit G6=word u=blue w=won gh= ,, gamma 
-b=best f=fun ai=bite 1=lot oi=boy t=cook y=yoke kh= ,, chi 
d=do g=gone j=French m=me p=pot 0o=moon zZ=zero th= ,, theta 
e=met ng=ring dj=job n=no r=rot t=French{é=is simply 


sh=she 8=soon tonic - 
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word before and asked my interpreter to explain it to me. He did so 
as best he could, saying that Pershrésh and Mutmali were related 
through their mothers, and that therefore any kind of sexual relation 
between them even clandestine, was strictly forbidden. From this 
explanation and from later additional information, I gathered that the 
word polkhliol stood for mother sib and that, like other people who 
observed descent through the mother at the same time as through the 
father, very severe restrictions existed about the relations of the sexes 
within the group thus formed. 

On consulting the book by W. H.R. Rivers, (The Todas, Macmillan 
and Co. Ltd., London, 1906), I found that, under the name of piiliol, 
on p. 509, he did mention something vaguely resembling that which I 
had just discovered. His version of what this group consists of was, 
however, so garbled and inaccurate—at least in the light of my findings 
—that I could hardly recognize the polkhliol as it had now been des- 
cribedto me. I therefore went ahead with my investigations and very 
soon, through various Todas who acted as my informants (given in 
the course of the narrative below) I eventually found out quite a lot 
about the mother sibs of the Todas. 

* * * 

In the meantime, I received from M. B. Emeneau, the eminent 
American linguist who had made a thorough study of the Toda language 
in the early ’30s, various reprints of his publications. Among these, 
two mentioned the polkhliol, and I was thus able to see that I was all 
the same not the first to find out about them. The two articles referred 
to are the following : 

(1) “Toda marriage regulations and taboos’, American Anthro- 
pologist, Vol. 39, No. 1, Jan.—March 1937 (henceforward, 
referred to as Paper 1) and 

(2) “Language and social forms : a study of Toda kinship terms and 
dual descent”, Language, Culture and Morality, Menasha, 
Wisconsin (undated), (henceforward, referred to as Paper 2.) 

In paper 1, Emeneau quite correctly describes what the polkhliol 

consists of (p. 103). His criticism and correction of Rivers’ account 
of the “‘piiliol” is likewise excellent, (p. 105), and calls for no comment 
on my part. His note on the semanties of theword polkhliol, (p. 106, 
derived from polkh, house and by extension, dairy, temple), is borne 
out by a parallel I found while investigating the polyandry of south 
Malabar castes. With them, the mother sibs are called kiriyam or 
illam, the last word’s significance being literally house ; mosques 
and churches are besides also called pali in Malabar. ‘The taboos listed 
further on, (p. 108-10), were all recorded by me, my informants also 
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telling me however that people belonging to the same polkhliol should 
not call each other by name but address one another by the rank which 
_ they hold in the mother sib. 

I experienced the same difficulty as others in gathering informa- 
tion about the polkhliol. The feeling of shame and embarrassment 
which Emeneau mentions in his publications was very apparent. A 
man such as Piliar (52), former monegar (headman) of the Todas 
and senior member of the Teivilkh clan of Kuur, one of the best inform- 
ed elders of the tribe, from whom I had obtained much data on other 
subjects, at the last minute, after he had promised to tell me what I 
wanted, retracted himself and refused to speak, saying that he would 
have to first consult “‘an old woman who knows more about these 
things than I’. 

Other informants such as Oknarsh (River’s Arkners, 8), chief of 
the Karsh clan, and his wife Peidj (Riv.’s Peidz, 44), Tilipa (12) and 
Arjun (20), were willing to discuss the polkhliol with me, but were in- 
capable of giving me the names of those to which they belonged, excu- 
sing themselves on the gorunds that they had ‘“‘forgotten’’. 

Emeneau’s explanation of this reticence (that it is due to the fact 
that incest in the mother sib comes closest home, Paper 2., p. 172) 
appears to me to be eminently plausible. He is also quite right when 
_ he says that the polkhliol has greater importance than the father sib, 
the modol. As reported by him, the relations it creates between 
Todas take precedence over every kind of bond between them (Paper 
2, p. 166). . 

* * * 

My findings are however not completely in argreement with those 
of Emeneau in that which concerns the names of the polkhliol in both 
moieties of the tribe, the Tardharsh and the Teivilch, and the stories 
associated with each of them, (Paper 1, p. 106). Let me begin with 
the Tardharsh polkhliol. 

These consist of five sets as Emeneau states, a sixth having died 
out. But whereas he mentions Sinul (28) as the last female member 
of the defunct mother sib, I heard from my informants that Pungievan 
(37) of the Inkit mad of the Pam modol was its last representative. 
For that reason, this sixth polkhliol, now extinct, is a called 
either Pungievan or Pam by the Todas. 

The Tardharsh have both a name and a nickname for ae five 
remaining polkbliol. The nickname is always a reflection of the story 

‘told in connexion with the sib—a story, meant to be comic, which 


2 When a number follows a name such as here, it refers to that of the 
genealogical table of Rivers in which this person is mentioned, 
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usually ridicules those about whom it tells. The names, nicknames : 
and tales of the Tardharsh polkhliol are as follows : 


1. Name: PIRSH or NOR volkhliol—from the Sun (Pirsh) or 

“bright” (Nor) ; the members of this polkhliol (note that my 
informants, in this case Oknarsh (8), Peidj (44), Tilipa (12) 
and Arjun (20), called the sib volkhliol and not folkhliol) are 
reputedly descendants of the sun, which is feminine in Toda. 
Nickname : PADHTUARKOLI volkhliol—or “lump of food 
stolen’. : 
Story : A woman belonging to this polkhliol once stole some 
food prepared in a Tarvali (village sacred dairy-temple) 
which only men are allowed to eat. This makes the people of 
this sib to be thieves. ‘This is probably the fifth Tardharsh 
polkhliol which Emeneau accounts for in Paper 1, p. 107, 
although the story is not at all the same. 


2. Name: KWOTEN-POLDH volkhliol—descendants of the 
mother of the Toda god Kwoten. 
Nickname: ORVUTKIERY volkhliol—or “‘six cakes taken 
away’. 
Story : a woman was once making some cakes; her child 
asked her for one more than the five she had already made; 
she complied with the request, but when her baby put the cake 
aside to eat it later, a crow flew down and took it away; the 
child chased the thief, whereupon other crows came along and 
took the five other cakes which had remained unguarded ; 
there were thus no cakes left for anyone. This makes the 
people of this sib to be very foolish. (My informant in this 
case was Izgur (23), who roared with laughter while he told 
the story ; he could not help commenting on how true it was 
that the members of this polkhliol were really very silly). 

This is obviously a variant of the tale told by Emeneau 
for his first polkhliol, in Paper 1, p. 106. I could find nobody 
who knew the version of fire being lit on the surface of a 
stream. It would be interesting to know who Emeneau’s 
informant was. 


3, Name : ON TO volkhliol—descendants of the mother of the Toda 
god Onto. 


Nickname: PIKKUKVENTOTTH  volkhliol—or ‘‘navel 
butter placed’. 
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Story : A girl who had just been married, found her husband 
impotent ; in order to show him what he should do, she took 
a lump of butter and thrust it into her navel. This makes 
the people of this sib to be divided between the men who 
are foolish and the women who are resourceful. 

My informant was again Izgur (23) of Tarar, and he did not 
know of the version given by Emeneau in Paper, 1, p. 107. 


. Name: KON volkhliol—descendants of the mother of the 


Toda god Kon. a 
Nickname : MOFKONODHMORLKHWERTWA volkhliol— 
or “‘sambar not seen, mashala grinding’. 
Story : (a) The version of Izgur (23) was as following : a wolf 
killed a sambar (Indian stag) near the source of the Peikara 
river of the Nilgiris; some women wanted to go and see the 
kill, but were so busy grinding mashala (pepper and chilly 
paste) that when they had finished and went to the spot, they 
atrived too late; the wolf had already eaten up the carcass. 
(b) The version of Paidj (44) was as follows: an old woman 
had died at a place called Mukerdor (river in a swamp) ; women 
in a neighbouring mad (village) saw the birds circling above 
and presumed that a sambar had been killed by some wild 
animal; they set themselves to preparing mashala in order to 
eat its flesh with the paste; when they had finished and went 
to the spot to get the meat, they found the body of the old 
woman and retreated away, thoroughly scared. ‘This makes 
the people of this sib to be very greedy. 

The stories given here, especially the second, are very close to 
the one given by Emeneau in Paper 1, p. 107; there no doubt 
exist a number of very close variants of this tale. 


. Name: PUTH volkhliol—descendants of Pursh, mother of 
the Toda god Pith. 
Nickname: MOKHTITKHKOTCH volkhliol—or ‘“‘child fire 
close’. 
Story : A mother after having once rubbed her child all over 
with butter, took it close to the fire to warm it; it was too 
close, however, caught fire and was burned to death. This 
makes the people of this sib to be a careless lot. 

The version given by Emeneau in Paper 1, pp. 106-7 is very 
similar, except that it isnot mentioned that the child actually 
caught fire. 
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hia id ue 


I experienced great difficulty in obtaining the polkhliol of the : 


Teivilkh. As mentioned earlier, Piliar, elder of the leading Teivilkh ~ 


clan of Kuur, and a former monegai of the Todas, although he had 
promised to speak and seemed really disposed to doso, at the last minute — 
thought better of it and changed his mind. Other Todas were just as — 
reticent. It was eventually, thanks to the assistance of my wite, that I 


obtained the following nicknames and stories. She got them from 
Sunderiz of the Pier clan with whom she was working on fom 
questions. 


It is not known what the names of these polkhliol are. Peihag 


there are none as in the case of the Tardharsh’s, this moiety being the 
inferior one. My notes do not record this point, which would be worth 
investigating another time. 

I could get no confirmation of Emeneau’s assertion that there 
was once a sixth Teivilkh polkhliol, my wife’s informant professing 


ignorance in the matter. But considering the precision of Emeneau’s ~ 


statement (Paper 1, p. 107), I do not doubt that his information is 
correct. 

The nicknames and stories of the five Teivilkh polkhliol as taken 
down by my wife ate as follows. 


1. Nickname: NONKOTHKPARL volkhliol—or “rope to small 
sholah dry wood.” 
Story : (a) One version has it that a woman of Nerngor mad. 
(of the Kuur modol) was in a sholah (a wood on the side of the 
hill in the Nilgiris) with her lover called Mur, when a piece of 
dry wood fell on them. (b) Another version is that a goddess 
by the name of Nerngor, who was living in the mad of that 
name, had a son as dry as wood ; he so much disappointed his 
mother that she decided that the mad should henceforward 
be disused. 
Emeneau’s version, (Paper 1, p. 107), except for the dry 


wood fuel is very different from either of the two variants 
above. 


2. Nickname: PEFFWITKOLI volkhliol—or ‘a lot of flesh 
thief’’. 
Story : Again there are two versions. (a) In olden days when 
the calf sacrifice was being performed (the Erkumptthpimi 
ceremony, described by Rivers, p. 274), a woman belonging to 
this polkhliol stole some of the roasted flesh ; the people of 
her polkhliol have since been known for their greediness. 
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(b)A woman of Tavatku mad ate the piece of the sacrificial calf 
called puvutth (a thigh of one of the hind legs) ; her people 
have since been considered very greedy. 

The story given by Emeneau in Paper 1, p. 107 is practically 
identical. | 


. Nickname: PUTKOIVEN volkhliol—or “eighteen handfuls 
of butter’. 
Story : (a) Version 1 has it that a man of this polkhliol was a 
palol (high priest) at the t& mad (sacred dairy establishment) 
of Onté and that during a feast there he once ate eighteen 
handfuls of butter; the same man had, earlier, killed a tiger 
by holding it by its tail in his left hand while he felled it with 
anaxeinhisright. (b) Version 2 says that the ancestor of this 
polkhliol was a woman of Perkars mad who had a son whom 
she very much wanted to make into an athlete ; she asked him’ 
to milk one hundred buffaloes in one hour, which he did by 
holding the milking vessel in his left hand while he milked the 
animals with his right without stopping; as a child, he had 
been fed by his mother only on butter ; after he had performed 
the feat of milking the hundred buffaloes in an hour as his 
mother wished, the latter was very well pleased and asked 
her son where he would prefer to serve as palol; he replied at 
Onto, and when asked why, said it was because there were nine 
hundred. buffaloes there with nine palols to tender them ; he 
wanted, he added, to provoke these palols, to put them into 
competition with one another, and when they had quar- 
relled, to do all the work himself; the boy was given Onto t# 
mad to work at, and did do all the milking alone, after the com- 
pletion of which, he always ate eighteen handfuls of butter to 
restore himself. 

Emeneau’s story in Paper 1, pp. 107-8 only bears a distant 
resemblance to these two versions; his eighteen times are 
connected with quite something else than handfuls of butter. 


. Nickname : MIGMOKTUERATVOI volkhliol—or “‘knee for 
food who received”. 

Story : Version (a) : in the days when Teivilkh women were 
allowed at Tardharsh mads (they are not so now, their 
presence there being considered as polluting), a woman belong- 
ing to the former moiety showed her knee at a feast at the 
Norsh mad, alleging that it was her child and thus wrongly 
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getting two shares of food instead of the one she was entitled to 
only. Version (b): a woman of Kiikhlam mad, who had a 
daughter married at Kiur mad, went once to a feast at the 
Tardharsh mad of Norsh; there she showed her knee, pretend- 
ing it was her child, and the goddess Terkish (mother-pro- 
tectrice of the whole Toda clan, whose abode is close to the 
Norsh mad) was so angry with her that she turned her into a 
stone which can still be seen at Norsh. , This is the polkhliol 
of selfish’ people. 

Emeneau. mentions no story in any way even distantly 
resembling the above two versions. I could not find any- 
thing even remotely akin to either of the two last other tales 
he gives in Paper 1, p. 107. 


5. Nickname: ARAKKODJITTUDYURILLOVOY volkhliol— 
or ‘‘six measures of flour ate boy, life-death’’. 
Story (a) A first version has it that a woman of the Pier 
modol, who was in her ninth month of pregnancy, took six 
measures of flour and baked a cake; she then gave birth to 
a still-born boy. (b) Another version is to the effect that a 
woman of the Kuur modol, who was married at Omgarsh mad, 
ate a cake made of six measures of flour.; she then gave birth 
to a still-born girl; at the funeral of the child, the boy mat- 
chunt (cross-cousin) of the girl (to whom the dead girl must be 
married before her body is put on the pyre in accordance with 
Toda custom which objects to ummarried individuals arriv- 
ing in the other world) refused to give the bow and arrow 
(tokens of betrothal, see Rivers’ Pursiitpimi ceremony, p.319) 
exclaiming that the circumstances of the child’s death were a 
great shame; his mum (maternal uncle) then gave him a 
pulpol (two-years old calf), and the boy accepted to proceed ; 
since then, the pulpol is always given before the matchuni 
places the bow and arrow on the dead body of his betrothed. 
Here again is a tale nowhere to be found in Emeneau, and 
none of his variants in Paper 1, p. ee were traceable by me in 
the field. * * 
The fact that many of Emeneau’s stories ee the polkhliol were 
not traceable or that, instead of them, I found other tales connected 


with them, should not prejudice one against his findings. It is 


very probable, and even likely, that individual accounts of each version 
exist, and that different Toda informants know other variants. ‘The 
difficulty of obtaining as many versions as possible consists in the 
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extraordinary reticence which members of this Nilgiri tribe manifest 
when the subject of their mother sibs is broached. Information can 
actually be gathered only from those with whom the research worker 
has been able to establish some kind of personal connection which 
breeds confidence and familiarity in them. 

This Toda reticence about their polkhliol is very characteristic” 
of the strictness with which the taboos reported by Emeneau (Paper 1, 
pp. 108-10) are observed by the tribe. There is no “cultural atrophy”’ 
here, as A. Aiyappan calls the lack of care with which the Iruvas of 
Malabar will marry some one of their kir1yam or illam beyond a very 
close degree of relationship (see Ivuvas & Culture Change, by A. Aiya- 
ppan, Bulletin of the Madras Govt. Museum, New Series, Gen. Section, 
Vol. V, No. 1. Madras 1944). On the contrary, and as Emeneau has 

stated, the polkhliol bond with its restrictions and severe prohibitions 
takes precedence over every other kind of Toda kinship connexion. 

The Todas are often described by those who have only a super- 
ficial knowledge of them as degenerate. But in view of the vigour with 
which they maintain their customs,—those connected with the mother 
sibs as described above and others,—it would appear that this is far 
from being really the case. That they are dying out is undeniable, but 
this seems to be connected rather with external causes, foreign to the 
Todas than to any internal weakness of theirs. 

In the interest of science and in the hope that more valuable in- 
formation concerning human social organization can be gleaned by 
other research workers in the Nilgiris, it is highly desirable that the 
present unfortunate treatment of the Todas by the local authorities be 
terminated, and everything possible done to save these attractive and ~ 
highly interesting aboriginals from the total extinction with which they 
are threatened. 


ON AN INDO-ARYAN FUNERAL RITE 


The Red Kaffirs of the Hindu Kush “neither bury nor burn their 
dead, but place the body in a wooden box arrayed in a fine dress, 
which consists of goat-skins or Kashagar woollens; they then remove 
it to the summit of a hill near the village, where it is placed on the 
ground, but never interred”. This rather interesting and peculiar 


burial custom of a primitive Aryan tribe, not far from the home land of © 


the Aryans, has not been described—at least to my knowledge—in 
any great detail for us to understand its full meaning and significance 
to the Kaffirs and to Vedic studies. Speaking an Aryan tongue, wor- 
shipping the high God Imra with burnt offerings, and paying the bride- 
price in bovine currency, the Kaffirs are, in culture and physique a 
living fossil of the past. Looking up for references in translations of 
the Vedas to use of wooden coffins, I came across the following: 

“Tet not the tree oppress thee, nor the great divine earth ; having 
found a place (loka) among the Fathers, thrive (edh) thou among those 
whose king is Yama’—AV. xviii. 2.25? 

“Give back, O forest tvee, him who is deposited here with thee, 
that in Yama’s seat he may sit speaking counsels.” AV. xviii. 3.70.8 

According to some authorities cited in Whitney’s annotations to 
the above hymns, Vrksa (like vanaspati at RV. v. 78.5) may aptly mean 
“a tree used after the manner of a coffin’. ‘Curiously enough’ adds 
Whitney, “petika (Sayana’s gloss .for vanaspati) usually means 
kofinos”’. But on the other hand,—and here begins the trouble— 
according to the Kauc. (83.19), the tree 1eferred to in the hymns is the 
tree at the root of which the bone relics are sometimes deposited. 
When commentators of the Vedic texts differ widely on the meanings 
of the terms, the archaeologist who occasionally has to explain his 
finds in the light of the Vedas, and the anthropologist who has to 
relate present-day customs to those of the past, both find themselves 
in an intriguing dilemma which can be resolved only if by a closer 
examination of the ritual and textual contexts, the divergences in 
interpretation can be reduced to reasonable limits. In this task, 
archaeologists and anthropologists cam help the Vedic Scholar to some 
extent, for the former dig up material relics of the long-past ages which 


1 From Mr. M. A. Shukoor’s unpublished paper. Mr.Shukoor was curator of the Peshawar 
Museum, which has a good collection of ethnographic material of the Kaffirs, 

2 Whitney, Atharva-Veda Samhita, p. 838, 

3 Whitney, op. cit., p, 868. 
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_ make those epochs more real and concrete than can be pictured on the 
basis of mere words ; old world customs have a strange way of linger- 
_ ing in the so-called marginal areas or pockets of culture, whence they 
are brought to light by anthropologists. The spade of the archaeo- 
logist is every year bringing to light increasing quantities of material 
which make it easier for the student of languages to understand the 
ancient texts. That archaeology has strongly impinged upon Vedic 
studies will be clear to any one from the number of papers published 
on the Indo-Aryan problem in journals devoted to archaeology. 
Anthropologists with their knowledge of primitive beliefs, rituals and 
customs, can also help the linguists in interpreting ancient practices. 
Strange rites such as purusha-medha become less unbelievable and 
more understandable in the light of what we know of such practices 
surviving in cultural cul-de-sacs. In this short paper, I shall set before 
the Indologists interested in ancient rituals, a few anthropological 
and archaeological facts pointing to the use, from very early Buddhist 
times to about the thirteenth century, of coffins, mostly of terracotta, 
some of which, in all probability, were fashioned after wooden models, 
and also make brief references to modern survivals of wooden coffins 
in the marginal areas of Indian culture where Hindu influence has been 
indeed very pronounced. I shall then leave it to the linguist to see 
if the theoretical possibility of the tree in the two funerary verses 
quoted above being a wooden receptacle for the bone relics or for the 
dead body, can be substantiated or not, after a critical study of the 
texts. 

The first and obvious question to be raised will be : Did the Hindus 
ever have the custom of putting the dead body into a coffin (pettka) ? 
The answer is ‘‘Yes’”’. We know very well that the Buddha was born a 
Hindu, and that his last rites were performed according to the Hindu 
customs of the Cis-Himalayan regions. The very clear account of the 
funeral ceremonies of the Buddha which we have in the Maha-pan- 
nibbana Suttanta leaves us in no doubt on this point. In a sculpture 
of the Great Decease, now among the Gandhara sculptures in the 
Lahore Museum, the iron box in which the Buddha’s body was 
placed has been clearly represented (fig. 1.). The Mallas of Kusinara 
paid homage to the remains of the Buddha with dancing, hymns, 
music, garlands and perfumes and they wrapped the body in a new 
cloth ; when that was done, they wrapped it in carded cotton wool, 
_ then in a new cloth and so on till they had wrapped the body in five 
hundred successive layers of both kinds. They then placed the body 
in an oil vessel of iron (taila-droni), and covered that close up with 
another oil vessel of iron. After the cremation, ‘‘the Mallas of Kusi- 
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nara surrounded the bones of the exalted one in the council hall with — 
a lattice of spears, and with a rampart of bows’ and for seven days 
there was dancing.* 

The use of the term taila-droni in the Buddhist scriptures gives 
an approximate idea of the shape of the receptacle, which is further 
confirmed by the Gandhara sculpture of the sarcophagus, in which it is 
provided with hinges (?) It is not clear from the account in the 
Parinibbana-Suttanta whether for the cremation the body was removed 
from the droni. A metal dvoni was used, parhaps, with the object of 
preserving as much of the bones as possible for the division of the 
relics that followed. This foresight on the part of the monks should 
not mislead us into the belief that iron sarcophagi were used on all 
ordinary occasions. One should imagine that wooden dronis should 
have been used for all except men of the highest rank. 

We should now proceed to link this prehistoric use of the coffin 
by Indian Buddhists with historic and modern practices. Culturally 
and in bodily characters there is much in common between the Hima- 
layan tribes such as the Mallas and the hill tribes of Burma. Evenin 
the remotest hills of Upper Burma, there is a veneer of Buddhism. 
Among the Karens and other tribes, the wooden burial dron1, with 
lid, the whole of which is carved out from a single piece of the trunk 
of a tree, survives to this day, providing us with a living proof of an 
ancient Indian custom. The following description of it is found in 
Scott’s Upper India Gazetter, I, part 1, p. 535 :— 

“The coffin is in the shape of a boat, hollowed out of a single 

piece of wood with a narrow slit in what would be the keel. 
In the centre of this slit it is just possible to force the head ; 
this having passed through, the body is worked in. The aper- 
ture is then closed up, and the coffin which has four legs forming 
part of the whole, is placed in the grave, the four legs keeping 
it in position’’. 
Very often the personal ornaments of the deceased are interred with — 
him. A mound of earth and a circle of posts around it complete the 
monument, which thus contains all the essential aspects of a simplified 
stupa. How far back in time the Karen practice goes, and how wide 
was its distribution in the past, we have no material on which to base 
an opinion, but on theoretical, ethno-geographical grounds, it looks 
obvious that its distribution was wider than at present. 
From another region, very strongly under Buddhist influence 


4 Rhys Davids, M. W. & C. A. F. Dialogues of the Buddha (1910). The encircling of 
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‘at the beginning of the Christian era, namely Maski in S. India, is 
iteported a type of-burial (Fig. 2) which can be said to bea terracotta 
‘copy of the tree trunk burial of which a living example was cited above 
‘from Burma. Iam obliged to my friend Mr. K. M. Ahmed, Director of 
‘the Hyderabad Museum for a preliminary description of this most 
‘interesting burial and for the photograph reproduced here with his kind 
‘permission. An examination of the sarcophagus is enough to convince 
any one that it is based on a wooden model of the Burmese type. 
Mr. Ahmed dates it to the Andhra period, i.e., to the early centuries of 
the Christian era. My own feeling is that the terracotta droni of 
Maski must have had a long ‘‘wooden”’ ancestry. 

The Pallavaram type of many-legged sarcophagi,of which a large 
number has been reported from various sites in S. India, sometimes 
occurs witbout the legs. Such sarcophagi, with their lids on, approxi- 
mate very closely indeed to the tatla-droni of the Gandhara sculpture 
referred to above. I have elsewhere tried® to relate the legless dvoni- 
like sarcophagi to the legged types and the rarer animal-shaped sar- 
cophagi, known to us from ancient burials in Southern India. 

Elaborate coffin often mislead superficial observers into believing 
that their use points to the interment of the body, i.e. to simple burial 
as opposed to cremation. Very often we come across Jarge boat- 
shaped sarcophagi or burial jars, which contain just a handful of 
burnt or unburnt human bones, which makes us wonder why so much 
energy and labour was wasted on large receptacles to hold a small 
quantity of relics ! The explanation is to be found in customs of which 
we have little literary or even traditional evidence. The funeral 
customs of the Hindus of the Island of Bali provide very interesting 
comparative details. The Hindus of Bali believe that it is possible for 
the soul to enter the heaven of Indra (swarga) only if the body is cre- 
mated. But cremation is costly and, therefore, those who are not 
rich enough, bury the corpse temporarily in cases of bamboo, till, 
when the means of the family permit it, the graves for the dead are 
opened and the bones cremated with elaborate rituals. Bodies of the 
rich are embalmed till the auspicious day for their cremation. While 
there are special types of animal shaped wooded receptacles for the 
bodies or bone relic s; as the case may he, of the rich, “the common man, 
generally, has only a square wooden coffin to be burnt in.”’® What 
little we know of the ancient burials of Southern India very conclusively 


5 Aiyappan, A., “Megalithic Culture of Southern India’’—presidential address to the 
section of Anthropology and Archaeology of the Indian Science Congress. Proc. Ind. Sc. 


Congress (Calcutta 1946.) Ee 
6 Friedrich, R., “An account of the Island of Bali” J. R. A. 8. (G.B.) vol. viii, ct. 
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proves that exhumation of temporary graves and the re-burial of what- 
ever remains in family or communal ossuaries was not uncommon in 
S. India, at least in very early historical times. 

There may be very little in modern Hindu rituals to suggest the 
use of a coffin at some stage or other in the last rites but the investi- 
gators of Vedic rituals will do well to bear in mind that funeral practices 
have nowhere remained unchanged even in the most conservative 
cultures of the world. Culture contacts between the Vedic and the 
non-Vedic communities should have been one of the most effective 
factors causing ritual modifications, economic factors being another such. . 
In a very illuminating paper,’ Prof. V. Gordon Childe has shown that 
funerary elaborations declined with the growth of wealth and with the 
progress in civilization. Simplified modern rites are, thus, no index 
of the past, and this view of Prot. Gordon Childe should induce students 
of Vedic rites to re-examine their material. On general grounds, there 
is no improbability in the vrksa of the funerary hymns of the Atharva 
Veda cited above, denoting a funeral chest. 


7 “Directional Changes in funera ractices during fifty th 3 
date g ry p s during y thousand years.’’ Man, 


SORCERY & WITCHCRAFT AMONG THE TRIBES OF DUDHI 
K. S. MATHUR 


Dudhi is the southernmost Tahsil of the district of Mirzapur, and 
lies between 23.52” and 24.54” north latitudes, and 82.32” and 83.33” 
east longitudes. The valley is bounded on the north by the rugged 
mass of broken country which lies between it and the Son, on the east 
"by the Palamau district of Bihar, in the west by Pargana Singrauli, 
and on the south by the southern range of hills of which Gohnda has the 
highest elevation. 

The region is jungle, with here and there a few clearings, each 
containing one or more villages scattered at wide intervals over its 
surface. Crossing the blue waters and broad expanse of silvery 
sand of the Son at Chopan, one finds before the eyes stretches of arid 
waste, intersected by ridges, nalas and small rivulets, only opening 
out in a few places to enclose low-lying patches of culturable soil. 
The land is rugged and inhospitable; the soil is infertile, and means 
of livelihood are difficult. As a result the people are culturally back- 
ward, economically poor and illiterate. 

Agriculture is the pivot of economic lifein Dudhi. A few decades 
back the people practised dahaiya, a primitive form of cultivation 
in which forests were burnt down and seeds sown on the ashes ; under 
Forest Regulations, this sort of wasteful cultivation has been checked, 
and the tribes have taken to permanent agriculture. But the rocky 
and inhospitable soil, absence of water for irrigation, ignorance of the 
people about manures, seeds, and rules of crop rotation, and the resultant 
low yield and poor harvests, these have combined to breed in the 
people a sense of dependence and blind belief in the potency of charms. 
Agriculture, among these tribes, is thus hedged in by various taboos, 
rites and ceremonies. 

Before ploughing commences, the Baiga makes a burnt-offering 
of butter and mollasses in his own field; then be makes the sacrifice 
of a fowl at. the village Deohar, only after which may the villagers put 
ploughs in their fields. Before sowing seeds, the Kharwars take five 
handfuls of grain from the sowing-basket, pray to Dharti Mata (the 
Earth goddess) to be propitious ; they keep the grain, grind it, and 
offer food made of it at their annual festival. Before the spring sowing, 
a general offering of five cocks is made to the village gods by the Baiga 
and the blood sprinkled on the field and seeds to make them fecundate, 
to secure a square yield. The commoners do not commence agricul- 
tural work till the Baiga starts work in his own field. 
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Similar rites and taboos also precede other agricultural operations, 
transplanting of rice seedlings in Savan-Bhadon, reaping, thrashing, 
winnowing, or consuming the new grain. Before each is performed a 
sacrifice or burnt-offering (homsakla) by the Baiga at the site. In 
Sawan, he wotships at the field-boundary (mend) praying to the spirit 
of the corn to give a bounty harvest. The heaps of grain in the open 
fields are surrounded by cowdung as a protective measure ; this is the 
time of greatest anxiety for the cultivators, and nights are passed in 
constant vigil praying to the god for protection against destruction of 
the grain by rains, hail-storms, or wild-beasts. After the grain is 
thrashed, winnowed and stored, burnt-offering is made in the room of 
the departed, and only then is it consumed by the people themselves. 

On agriculture depends the life of the people of Dudhi. To them, 
the agricultural operations—ploughing, sowing, reaping, etc. appear as 
crises in cultivation, rites de passage, and such rites and magico-religious 
observances are only part of the productive magic. Agriculture here, 
as everywhere else, is full of uncertainties, and in spite of tools and 
implements, and full precautions on the part of the peasant, an element 
of chance exists in the cultivation of crops from the earth. When the 
raising of crops is subjected to rites of fertility and fecundity, “when 
the new crop is tabooed before itis ceremonially offered to the goddess 
of corn or of harvest, the primitive people secure crops against wanton 
destruction.”? As they say, there are many aslip between the cup and 
the lip, and to lessen the chances of such slips, such magico-religious 
rites and taboos are observed. 

In this region, nature is inclement to the folk. “His poverty 
in the congested areas, his dependence on a precarious rainfall for his 
scanty supply of food, the risk of hail, draught and periodical famine, 
tend to convince him that his very existence is menaced by calamities 
beyond his control, and that disease and death are always imminent. 
People in this, the lower stage of intellectual and economic culture, 
are led to attribute calamities such as these to the wrath of some offen- 
ded deity, to the curse of some angry priest or ascetic, to the machina- 
tions of the witch, or the malignity of evil spirits.’”* Their view of 
life is tainted with fear and pessimism, and from their point of view 
life is a constant struggle against the mightier forces of nature, and 
their external environment. 

To these preliterate and unsophisticated people, nothing happens 
by chance; everything, every happening, derives from some secret 
supernatural cause. If the milk turns sour, somewhere a witch must 


1 Majumdar, D. N., Matrix of Indian Culture, p. 98.. 
2 Crooke, W., Religion and Folklore of Northern India, p. 25. 
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have cast a spell upon it; if a person falls ill, he or she must have 
been attacked by the Evil Eye; if a person dies (even in the natural 
course of life) some demon of disease and death must be at work; if 
a wild beast attacks a villager or lifts a cattle, it should have been sent 
by some enemy of the village. Nothing ever happens by chance ; some 
deity, some godling, some spirit must have a hand init; ‘Nature has 
always something up her sleeve.’’ Magic is, therefore, a necessity. 
It becomes essential that the village sorcerer should control every 
aspect of tribal life so that it may not be disturbed by the wanton rage 
of witch and spirit. 

In such a state of society, the priest, the diviner, the sorcerer, 
the magician, the Baiga assume a dominant role. At each step of tribal 
life he has to be consulted, or his help requisitioned for the worship of 
some benign god, propitiation of some evil spirit bent on wickedness, 
cure of diseases, or exorcism of witches. He diagnoses the cause of 
disease and death, and fights the evil forces at work, but it is also 
his duty to make the course of life runsmoothly. Birth, death, initia- 
tion, conception and pregnancy, marriage, agricultural operations such 
as sowing and reaping, construction of houses, first opening of houses 
and buildings, undertaking of long journeys and such other activities 
of the community are carefully watched, and protected against the evil 
eye of miscreants and sorcerers.* The Baiga predicts the rains and the 
weather and appoints the time for ploughing, sowing and harvesting. 
He must stimulate the growth of crops, protect them from hail, and 
storm and jungle pig; he must keep cattle from straying; he must lay 
the ghosts of the dead, shut the mouth of the carnivore, protect from the 
snake and scorpion, propitiate the tribal deities and keep them in 
good humour; he is even expected to save the villagers from the exac- 
tions of officials and influence of outsiders. 

It is a commonplace of folklore and a belief of all backward peoples 
that sickness and death are not the results of natural causes, but are 
the work of devils and demons, witchcraft and sorcery, magic and the 
Evil Eye, the malign influence of displeased spirits. There are 
supposed to be different spirits, presiding over different crises of life, 
and all internal diseases—fever, measles, pox, cold, consumption, 
cholera, dysentry, nausea, lumbago, rheumatism, i.e., those diseases 
about whose causes they are ignorant, are taken to be caused by these 
spirits. There are in the jungles of Dudhi, numberless Bhawanis- 
- Phulmati, Rakti Bhawani, Sakti Bhawani, Amarmati, Sitlamai, Burhi- 
mata, Jalnimata, Kodamamata, Angarmati, Ghamsan Devi, Kali Mai, 
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Jawalmukhi, Sairidevi—and a host of other spirits—Raja Chandol, 
Lakhan Puriha Deo, Dulha-Deo, Gansamdeo, each believed to be 
the executive head of his or her own branch or department of Nature. 
These godlings and spirits become displeased, sometimes because their 
customary worship or propitiation is neglected, sometimes through the 
malignity of some witch. ‘The Kharwars believe that all disease is 
due to the Baiga not having paid due attention to the tribal gods— 
Raja Chandol or some other deity. The general idea is that disease 
comes in various ways, through ghosts or witches or because of the 
anger or malignity of some godling for lack of due propitiation. Dead 
ancestors (Mua-murchun), if not properly cared for, become hostile and 
threaten men by sending a warning through disease. 

Among the primitive tribes, the practice of exorcising the ‘demons 
of disease’ has been elaborated into something like a pseudo-science. 
Disease, these folk believe, can be cured bya species of magic, known as 
sympathetic, or it may be thrown back from the sufferer to the evil- 
doer. The specialincantations for disease are in the hands of sorcerers, 
diviners, or magicians. Among the tribes of Dudhi, this is the business 
of the Baiga; but not all Baigas are competent to deal with persons 
possessed by evil spirits, it is only special persons, who have taken 
regular training in the profession, who can undertake regular exorcism. 
These are called Oyhas or Dewas. 

The Ojha or the Dewas is said to be “naturally improved by a 
guardian spirit (deota)”’ ; he learns the art of divination and exorcism 
from a guru. A father usually passes his art to his son, but he also 
imparts training to all those who supplicate to him for the teaching of 
these methods and special charms. The training lasts for a long 
time, months, even a year, and even then, all who take training are 
not qualified for the practice. The practice and the clientele of an 
Ojha or a Dewas are only those that he attracts by sheer force of per- 
sonality and the power he is reputed to possess for the welfare of the | 
people. 

‘The influence of spirits is greatly overestimated and the faith 
of the people in witch-doctors is still unshaken in primitive societies. 
For treatment of sickness, for the exorcism of the ‘demons of disease,’ 
the people resort to the Ojha—the tribal medicine-man. ‘The Ojha 
takes some cloves, mutters a charm over them, aid ties these to the bed 
of the patient. The patient is then asked the name of the ghost or 
spirit which has possessed him, and it is believed that under the 
spell of the charm, he will name the correct cause of the disease, the 
demon, the hill-spirit, some Devi, or dead-ancestor, who is responsible 
for the malady. Divination is also performed through water, rice, 
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|barley, or chickens. Bhuwali Baiga of village Rajkhar described the 
| process as: 
“The ojha takes some grains of barley or rice in a sieve. He 
imutters some charms and shakes the sieve. He goes on doing this, 
‘shaking the sieve and muttering the charm for a few minutes, until 
only a few grains are left. Then he counts the remaining grains in the 
‘sieve, and thus marks down the evil spirit responsible for the trouble.” 
The divination finished and the cause of the disease diagnosed in 
‘the conventional way, the ojha proceeds to effect the necessary treat- 
ment. ‘The line of treatment differs according to the diagnosis of the 
\disease arrived at by the ojha or the Dewas. If the medicine-man 
diagnoses a definitely supernatural cause, he asks the affected person 
to make the offering prescribed by long custom for every separate 
disease-spirit. The offering is seldom denied—so strong is the faith 
of the people in the witch-doctor—and the ojha is instructed to propi- 
tiate the spirit or godling as directed. Sometimes, he, on behalf of the 
client, makes the promise of an offering, and the actual offering follows 
later on when the patient has recovered. 

If the disease is contagious, and there is fear of its spreading in the 
village, steps are taken to remove the evil and send it out of the village. 
‘The most common method is to place the spirit of the disease on a 
cock, goat or pig and drive it into the jungle outside the village. 
Jebodh Baiga of village Ranno, narrated an incident when he 
was informed in a dream of the impending danger, and the measures 
that finally brought the disease under control. ‘Iwo years back,” 
he said, “I was working in my field, when suddenly I got an attack 
of the spirit and became unconscious; I heard Maharani saying, 
‘Jebodh, there is disease coming to your village, give me a goat and a 
hen, and take precautions.’ In the morning, a case of pox was heard 
in the village. I immediately told the villagers about my dream, and 
we agreed to make the sacrifice. Each villager contributed some money, 
a goat and a hen were purchased ; the villagers assembled on the 
boundary, the goat was sacrificed in the name of Maharani; the hen 
was touched by all the villagers present, a piece of red cloth was bound 
to its leg, and it was thrown out of the village; the villagers pelted it 
with stones and chased-it for a long distance to ensure that it will not 
return to the village. Liquor was sprinkled all over the perimeter of 
the village to repel the disease. The Devi was satisfied and spared 
‘our village.” 

Even after the offering is made to appease some dissatisfied godling . 
34 the patient does not show any signs of recovery, the ojha asserts 
that there must be some counter-magic by some witch. The belief 
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in witchcraft and black magic is general among all the primitive tribes. 
The witches, writes Lyall, are conceived to be anti-social in their motives. 
and they employ their art for evil purposes, such as destruction of an 
enemy, the promotion ot quarrels, and the like. They are dreaded and 
hated by the people ; usually they are widows or barren women. The 
Kharwars of Dudhi believe that before being blessed by the guardian 
spirit, the Dain or witch has to sacrifice her husband or progeny to the 
ghost or evil spirit, who then becomes her Bahian, attendantin her anti- 
social and murderous activities ; the life thus led by them makes the 
witches callous, cruel and pleode thirsty. Their ambitions frustrated, 
they lead a life of scorn and hate, and extend their cordial hand to the 
beings of the unseen world who must necessarily be their companions 
and friends in the life after death. 

The processes by which these “ministers of darkness’’ are believed 
to injure their victims may be called black magic, contrary to the 
white or homeopathic magic. The primitive folk believe that witches 
can injure their victims by pointing some charmed substance at them. 
An example of this is the ““Muth” or handful of charmed rice or millet 
sent by a witch against her enemy by the agency of her attendant 
spirit. It strikes the heart, causes vomiting and spitting of blood 
and if the case is not properly treated, death usually follows. Experts 
declare they can see it rolling through the air like a red hot ball. The 
evil consequences can be averted by satiating the muth with goat’s 
blood, or reversing it through powerful charms, and sending it back 
to the witch who dispatched it.* 

Black magic may also be worked against a person by getting 
possession of certain things which once formed a part of the person— 
lock of hair, a tooth, nail pairings, or some secretion like saliva of the 
intended victim. These are secretly stolen by the witch or her Bahian 
through her directions, and offered to the evil spirit with charms. 
Gradually and gradually, the possessor of the thing wanes away 
towards painful death. It is for this fact that great care is taken in 
the safe disposal of these. 

A third method by which the Dazns are believed to cause disease 
and calamity to individuals is by injuring and torturing the image 
of the intended victim with the object of causing pain to the person it 
represents. They make an effigy of powdered rice or wheat flour or 
clay, and would prick the effigy with thorns or spears in the belief 
that the victim will suffer the same pricks on his body. ‘his sort of 
contagious magic is believed to be popular with the prehistoric cave- 
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(dwellers of Europe. Clay effigies of beasts of prey were made with 
sgreat skill, and ceremonially pierced, with the belief by the savage 
‘that the wild beasts represented by the effigies will fall an easy prey to 
his arrow or bone javaline. Not long ago, a clay image of a beautiful 
nude woman was fished from the sea at Calicut, pierced with big thorns 
and with heavy sword-cuts on the body ; the image, clearly, must have 
served as an effigy to some skilled witch-doctors or warlocks. It is 
for this reason that the primitive tribes dread the camera for fear the 
photograph may be used by interested parties to practise black magic 
on their persons. 

There are numerous other methods by which the Dain can bring 
‘about disease, death or deformity in an individual or a particular 
‘family. Sometimes, she takes the form of a wild animal, a cat or a tiger 
‘to lift village cattle or children. She can charm the food, and he who 
‘takes it will suffer from consumption and loss of blood ; this explains 
‘tribal taboos on taking cooked food prepared by a stranger. The 
owl is supposed to be a witch in disguise, and if the bird utters the name 
of a person, or as much as sits on the roof of a house, calamity is definite 
to come to the family. Children are believed to be specially suscep- 
‘tible to the malice and malignant activities of the witches. The 

‘evil eye’ of the Dazn is said to extract life from the children, and they 
pine away and succumb ‘like a twig separated from the parent stem.’ 
Cattle and even houses are supposed to be affected by the evil eye, and 
to ward off the trouble, variots amulets, and symbols are used. 
Walking through the tribal villages, one finds special marks on house- 
walls and symbols of various kinds, certainly intended to counteract 
diabolical influence. Rarely does anyone know their significance ; 
asked about their meaning, the people say that these are purely decora- 
tive, done by the women in their leisure. Sometimes finger or palm 
impressions in red lead are found on the outer walls of houses; these 
agree in details with the symbols used for the goddesses by the village 
folk. To ward off the evil eye, children or even grown-ups wear round 
their necks or on their arms amulets and charmed threads. Gold 
and silver talismans, cowry, shell, and bead necklaces, besides being 
decorative ornaments, serve as an antidote to the devilish charms 
of the witches. 

For their nefarious activities and anti-social habits, the witches are 
extremely hated by the people. ‘Tillthe last century, women supposed 
to be witches were badly treated by the villagers; severe punishment 
was inflicted on them, and sometimes they were mercilessly beaten 
to death. Fear of police-intervention and courts-of-law has checked 
the lynching of the Dains, for “the court wants proof, and there can 
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be no tangible proof of their being witches which the court can accept.” 

Having discovered the person of the witch, the people proceed to _ 
her, drastic punishment and to form a sympathetic magic which is _ 
expected to remove the evil influence from the victim. The witch isa 
compelled to cure her own victim by the threat of a grave punishment, — 
or actual beating with the caster cudgel which is reputed forits magical - 
potency to hurt the witch. 

Sometimes it becomes essential to break the power of the dain 
to prevent her from repeating her mischief. This is done by defiling her 
in every possible way; the need for defilement is the reason for the 
rather disgusting treatment metted out to the supposed witch. She is 
made to drink dirty water defiled by a washerman or a chamar, or even 
urine from a shoe; her nose may be slit or one of her fingers may be 
cut—‘‘for this inhibits the power of her evil eye’; her tongue, breasts, 
abdomen, thigh and foot are pricked, and the blood mixed wth charmed 
tice is forcibly given to her to eat ; often burning chilli, salt, human or 
horse hair and kodon husks are thrust into her nose and private parts. 
Thus punished, the power of the witch is said to be broken, and she 
surrenders her magic-pouch, which contains the magic needles, and the 
magic scissors ; the loss of this magic pouch breaks the spell, the charms 
of the witch lose efficacy, and she becomes powerless. 

Other methods employed by the tribal medicine-man for treating 
diseases, and driving away troublesome ghosts and spirits are through 
the use of mantras or spells, by prophylactic magic, and by semi-medi- 
cinal prescriptions. The jungles of Dudhi abound in such roots, leaves 
and barks that serve as herbs and quasi-medicines. Every Baiga, 
ojha, or Dewas keeps detailed information on the properties, potency 
and uses of each. In certain cases, he prescribes these medicines to the 
patient, but they are believed to effect the cure not only by their own 
property but also by the charm of their administrator. 

The essence of the religion and magic of these tribés on the low 
levels of the cultural ladder is a feeling of pessimism, a fear complex, 
a tone of thought based on the exposure of the people to dangers resul- 
ting from their environment—fierce heat, torrential rains, prevalence 
of malaria and epidemic diseases, the periodical occurrence of drought 
and famine,the economical low standard of subsistence due to the 
pressure of a growing population and the declining productivity of the 
soil, and above all, the disinterestedness of the people and their disin- 
clination to adopt improved methods and technology. 


A TIBETAN PROTECTIVE DEITY 
R. DE NEBESKY-WOJKOWITZ 


The different sects of Tibetan Buddhism—as well as the Bon 
religion’ in its present form—claim the existence of certain deities, 
who act as ‘Protectors of Religion’ (the Chhos skyong, Skr. Dharmapala 
of the Buddhists and the Bon skyong of the Bénpos) and guardians 
(Srung ma) of the religious institutions. The deities of this type are 
divided into two great groups. Firstly, high ranking ‘Protectors of 
the Creed’, who have passed the sphere of worldly life and do not manifest 
themselves any more through human mediums. In Tibetan, this 
group of deities is called the hJigs rten las hdas pai srung ma and to it 
belong the various forms of dPal Idan lha mo, the 75 mGon pos,” ete. 

The second group, which bears the name hJigs rien pai srung ma, 
is comprised of ‘Protectors of Religion’, who are believed to play a 
more active part in the religious life of Tibet. They manifest themselves 


’ at certain times in men, who act then as oracles. ‘To this group belong 
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e.g. the five important deities known as the ‘“‘Five Bodies” (sKu Inga) ,* 
but also numerous supernatural beings of lower rank and of purely 
local importance. 

Among the deities belonging to the class of the hJigs rten pai srung 
ma is one which solely the dGe lugs pas claim as their.special protector. 
The name of this Srung maisrDo rye shugs ldan, “The Powerful Thunder- 
bolt’’ and in spite of the important part it plays in the religious life of 
this order, it has so far found no mention in Western publications on 
Tibetan iconography. 

7 Do rje shugs ldan is believed to be the guardian of all the dGe lugs 
pa monasteries and particularly that of the famous dGa Idan dGon pa. 
In the temples of the dGe lugs pas, his image is therefore mostly kept 
in the mGon khang, the room reserved for the worship of the fierce 
‘Protectors of Religion’ ; sometimes, a huge figure of rDo rje shugs Idan 
is also painted on the wall inside the main assembly hall of a monastery, 
to the left of the entrance. 

Compared with, other figures of the Tibetan pantheon, rDo ve 
shugs Idan must be regarded as a Svung ma of comparatively recent 
origin. Among the Tibetans the following legend is told how this 
deity came into existence : 

At the time of the 5th Dalai Lama (1617-1682), an incarnate 
Lama of hBras sbung Monastery, named bSod nams grags pa* , gained 
great fame through his learning and wisdom. He was held in high 
esteem by his countrymen and his following increased steadily ; but 
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many other incarnate Lamas of the Reformed Sect, and even the 
Tibetan Government itself, became jealous of his growing influence, 
and thus decided to put an end to the Lama’s life. The victim, however, 
with the help of the supernatural powers he had acquired, was able 
to foil all the attempts on his life. At last, weary of the accusations, 
raised by other Lamas against him, bSod nams grags pa decided to 
leave this wo1ld voluntarily. He called his chief disciple and 
informed bim of his decision, requesting the pupil to burn his body after 
the death. He also predicted, that if all the accusations raised against 
him were without foundation, the smoke from the funeral pyre 
would arise in a column to the sky, forming there a huge, black cloud 
in the form of an open hand. 

After giving these instructions and in spite of the implorings of 
his followers, the Lama suffocated himself by swallowing a white cere- 
monial scarf (Kha btags), knowing that this was the only way to bring 
his life to an end. After his death the chief disciple placed the corpse 
on a funeral pyre, to which he set fire with his own hand. This happen- 
ed on a sunny, cloudless day and the smoke from the pyre rose straight 
to the sky, forming a tremendous, threatening black cloud, which soon 
took the shape of an open hand,—just as the Lama had predicted. 
Seeing this sign, the disciple fell on his knees and implored the spirit 
of his Guru, not to leave this world, but to stay and take revenge on 
his enemies. ¢ 

Soon after this event, great calamities befell the provinces of 
Central Tibet. Diseases raged in towns and villages, killing people 
and animals. The Tibetan Government suffered misfortunes repea- 
tedly and even the person of the Dalai Lama was not spared. Some 
unknown, evil force began to manifest itself, mostly at the height of 
noon, throwing over the dishes with food which were served to the 
Dalai Lama and causing various damage to his personal property. 
To scare the spirit away, huge trumpets had to be blown at early noon, 
so that the Dalai Lama might at least be able to take his meals in peace. 

Astrologers and oracles soon ascertained, that a vengeance-seeking 
spirit was the cause of all this trouble. Many experienced Lamas and 
magicians tried to destroy this evil force or to avert at least its harmful 


influence. All their efforts having failed, the Tibetan Government 4 


requested the learned and experienced Head Lama of sMan grol 
gling Monastery, to catch and destroy the roaming spirit. The Head 
Lama, seating himself in front of the Potala, performed the sByin 
sreg’ ceremony and through the power of his mantras, he managed. to 
attract the spirit into a ladle which he was holding ready in his hand. 
Just when he was going to burn his captive, the Protective Deity 
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bSe khrab® decided to help the imprisoned spirit. Quickly, he created 
the illusion of a huge monastery before the Head Iama’s eyes, but the 
priest, immediately recognizing the deception, did not relax his con- 
centration. Now bSe khrab appeared in his bodily form and thrusting 
his lance under the hill, on which the Potala Palace stands; he seemed 
to turn over the Dalai ILama’s residence. For a moment, the Lama’s 
attention got distracted from the ladle and immediately the imprisoned 
spirit slipped out. All subsequent trials being also in vain, the Tibetan 
Government and the heads of the Reformed Sect, after having dis- 
covered that the cause of all misfortune was the injustice done to Lama 
bSod nams grags pa, decided to request his spirit to make peace with 
them and instead of causing further harm, to become a Protective 
Deity of the Reformed Sect. To this the spirit agreed and under the 
name 7Do je shugs ldan, “The Powerful Thunderbolt’’, he became one 
of the chief protectors of the dGe lugs pa order and an especially duti- 
ful guardian of its monasteries. 

The supernatural abode, in which 7Do rje shugs Idan is believed 
to dwell, as well as the various forms in which he appears, are well 
described in a Tibetan block-print, dealing with the ways of worship- 
ping this ‘Protector of Religion’. (Sources, Text 1, folios 2a to 5b) : 

“Surrounded by a protective circle of meteoric iron, stands a large 
and spacious tent-house,’ around which horrible, fierce fires, black 
wind and whirlwind, these three, are sweeping in succession. Tremen- 
dous waves of the greatly excited sea of blood (which is surrounding it) 
roll into the ten world quarters. In the middle of this place, which 
is filled with various destroyed beings, on top of layers composed of the 
four elements (i.e. water, fire, earth and iron) stands a Mount Sumeru 
of skeletons, on the peak of which lies a great and dreadful cemetery. 
It is an area of the greatest horror and ferocity, it is the land of those, 
whose appearance is of never changing terror, that of the rGyal and 
bTsan® demons, the evil planets, of the four classes of accompanying 
mendicants (i.e. Black Hat magicians, etc.), of Ma mos, the Lords of 
Death, the bDud devils etc., and the Dregs pa sde brgyad. ‘There are 
countless springs, overflowing with red and white poison. Red and 
white sandal-wood trees, Akala trees etc., of brilliant, terrifying 
appearance, form an unpenetrable palisade around this place. From 
the middle of whirling and expanding poisonous vapouts flashes terri- 
ble lightning; like “thunder sounds the noise of deadly blows. 
- Yellow-flashing meteors and a vehement rain of various weapons 
ate falling there. This is the most horrible place of assembly of the 
‘Dregs pa sde brgyad of the visible world’ ,the Ma mos, the ‘life-masters’ 
(Svog bdag) and the four classes of accompanying mendicants. At 
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night, fires are blazing there, by day, black wind whirls around. A 
thick mist of pus, blood and fat falls there at daytime. Ravens, owls, 
screech-owls, crows and various other demoniacal. birds are flying 
there around, with brains of destroyed evil, obstacle-creating demons 
(bGegs) (in their beaks) and filling the air with their evil-portending 
voices. Human corpses, mummified, fresh, and in decomposition, 
~ are lying scattered around ; billows of blood and fat wave tremen- 
dously. Lions, tigers, leopards, black and brown bears and other 
ferocious animals roam around and hunt roaring for enemies. In the 
centre of this place, on top of a foundation of black meteoric iron, 
stands a great palace. ‘The eastern side of it consists of piled up 
skulls of bDud devils, its southern part form piled up skulls 
of the Lords of Death (gShin rje), in the westare heaped the skulls of 
of RakSasas (Srin po) and the northern part is formed by the piled up 
skulls of Yakéas (gNod sbyin). The external walls of the palace andits 
superstructures are made of precious blue lapis lazuli; four gates 
lead into this four-correred palace of skulls ; it is of most frightening 
splendour. Its four corners are made of red achate, the four gates 
consists of green smaragd. The four door-frames, made of gold, 
shine brilliantly. The door-bolts are made of marvellous coral, the 
superstructures of the doors consist of pearls and they are all moistened 
with the blood of corpses. Inside (the building), the pillars and beams 
are completely covered with skeletons, the tapestries and ornamental 
covers of the beams and pillars are made of bone. The hanging ornaments 
are made of intestines. The projecting part of the roof consists of 
skeletons, the railing is made of dry skulls. The roof, modelled in 
Chinese fashion, is horrible to look at, as it is well-built from skeletons 
of the most ferocious Raksgasas. On the parapet, manufactured of 
hearts and human heads, are stuck ‘banners of victory’ made of the 
carcases of tigers, lions and of human corpses. Various demoniacal 
birds descend on these, scaring the enemies (of religion) with their 
voices. Furthermore, there are the ‘umbrellas of the Lord Protector 
of the increasing royal creed’, ‘banners of victory’, Pataka streamers 
(Ba dan), and standards of yellow cloth; the points of all these are 
adorned with jewels and from the edges of the cloth, rivulets of blood 
ate dripping. 

' Inside the palace, corpses of men and carcaseg of horses are spread 
out and the blood of men and horses streams together into a lake. 
Human skins and hides of tigers are stretched into curtains. The 
smoke of the “great burnt offering’”’ (i.e. human flesh), spreads into the 
ten world quarters. Outside, on top of a platform, revived corpses 
(Ro langs, Skr. Vetala) and Rakgasas are jumping around and the four 
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classes of accompanying mendicants and skeletons perform there 
adance. On all sides are hung up wet hides of elephants and the skins 
of human corpses as tapestries ; there are ‘banners of victory’ and 
pataka streamers made of lions; tassels made of wet bowels, wreathes 
consisting of various kinds of heads, and ornaments made from the 
organs of the five senses; whisks made of human hair and other fearful 
things. 

In the interior of this gruesome and frightening supernatural abode, 
in the centre of a vehemently blazing firestorm, emanates from the dark 
red letter HUM in a ray the Lord of Religion, He-who-destroys-all-evil- 
doers, the foes of the religious law and all evil obstacle-creating demons, 
who is obtaining the complete concentration of mind, the Lord Protec- 
tor of the Royal Creed, the great king of the dGra Ilha, the king of the 
Mind, the frightful 7 Do je shugs Idan, whose body is of dark red colour, 
who becomes fierce like a savage Rakéasa and whose mouth is bottom- 
less like the sky. He bleaks his four teeth, sharp like the ice of a glacier 
and between them he rolls his tongue with the speed of chain-lightning, 
causing the ‘three worlds’ to quake. Uttering the Ma ra ya phad Mant- 
ram, he encloses all evil-doers, breakers of religious vows and the evil, 
obstacle- -creating demons within a gigantic wall. His forehead is dis- 
torted by terrible anger. His three bloodshot eyes stare hatefully at 
the evil bGegs demons. ‘The yellow-red flames, issuing from his eye- 
brows and from the hair of his face, burn completely the four kinds 
of bDud devils.’° The yellow-brown hair of his head stands on end 
and in the centre above it, within a sun mandala, resides the Lord 
Protector and King of Religion, the great Tsong kha pa,"' wearing a 
placid expression. 

By moving his two ears vehemently, rDo rje shugs ldan produces . 
a fierce, devil-destroying wind, with which he sweeps away completely 
all the abodes of the evil-doers, oath-breakers and evil, obstacle-creating 
demons. From his two nostrils, rain clouds come forth and from them 
again raging thunder and lightning issue, striking with yellow flashes 
the land of the bGegs demons. 

He has one face and two hands. With his right hand he brandi- 
shes towards heaven a fiercely flaming sword, made of meteoric iron, 
cutting with it the life-root of all evil-doers, oath-breakers and evil, 
obstacle-creating demons. With his left hand he holds in front of his 
breast, raising it towards his mouth, a skull cup filled with the organs 
of the five senses, hearts, brain and warm blood of the evil-doers, oath- 
breakers and evil, obstacle-creating demons. In the crook of his left 
arm rests an ichneumon— producing all treasures desired —and a 
golden hook, with which he brings the ‘three worlds’ into his power. 
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On his head he wears a crown of five dry skulls, from his shoulders 
hangs a wreath of fifty freshly cut, blood-dripping heads. Snakes and 
rings made of human bone are his ear-ornaments, and his whole body 
is adorned with jewels, etc. Human skin serves him asa carpet. He 
wears a freshly drawn elephant hide as an upper garment, a lower 
garment of tiger skin as well as the ‘cemetery objects’, frightful to look 
at. Heis victorious over all the obstacle-creating demons of the upper, 
lower and middle spheres, these three, and resting in the Rajapar- 
yatika on a layer of 100,000 brilliant thunderbolts, he floats on the 
wings of a Garuda of meteoric iron, thus vanquishing the three worlds, 
bringing all the Dregs pa sde brgyad under his command and frightening 

terribly all the frightful ones. ase 

In the East resides the Body Emanation, Zit bat rgyal chhen, 
white-hued and of mild expression. In his right hand he brandishes 
a divination arrow adorned witb a mirror; in his left he holds a skull 
cup. He rides on:a white elephant with six tusks. 

In the South dwells the Emanation of Knowledge, rGyas pat rgyal 
chhen. He laughs ferociously and appears in a proud manner. With 
his right hand he lifts towards the sky a ‘life vessel’, full of death- 
preventing Amrta, inside which stands the long-stemmed wish-granting 
tree. In his left hand he holds a flat basin filled with jewels. He rides 
the yellow horse of the gods. 

In the West dwells the Emanation of Speech, dBang hdus rgyal 
chhen, of white colour, having a slightly wild expression. With his 
tight hand he brandishes an iron hook, adorned with a red banner, 
with which he conquers the ‘three worlds’, and in his left he holds a 
precious noose. He rides a pink-hued lion. 

In the North resides the Karma Emanation, Drag poi rgyal chhen. 
His body is of green colour and he is in a ferocious mood. In his right 
hand he brandishes skyward the Chhu gri™ knife, cutting the life- 
root of enemies, in his left he holds a skull cup filled with heart 
blood. He rides a most ferocious tiger. | 

All of them, like the reigning (central) deity, wear diadems of five 
dry skulls, wreathes, each consisting of fifty freshly cut human heads, 
and they are adorned with the horrible ‘cemetery objects.” 

The various Tibetan books, describing the worship of rDo rje 
shugs Idan and his companions, mention that the following offerings 
have to be—symbolically—presented to this deity : 

Heart blood, in which yellow-red bubbles arise one after the other, 
quivering flowers made out of organs of the five senses, expanding 
clouds of smoke, which arises from the burnt offerings of white incense 
and the smouldering ‘great meat’ (Skr, Mahamamsa) ; the fire of the 
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lamp made of human fat and having a wick made of human hair. ‘The 
_ strongly smelling liquid consisting of brain, blood and bile, the heap 
of food, composed of the organs of the five senses, hearts, meat and bone, 
_ the pleasing ‘offering of the sound’ of great trumpets, thigh-bone trum- 
pets and skull-drums*. 

Then : The Garuda, dragons, lions, elephants, mules and horses, 
wild yak, time yak and hybrid yak, goats, sheep, Indian tigers, leopards, 
bears, hyenas, jackals, long-tailed and grey-haired monkeys, wolfs, 
wild boars, lynxs, Manchurian tigers ; furthermore : stags, wild asses 
(rK yang), musk deer, wildsheep, rhinos,dGo antelopes and other game; 
then: owls and screech-owls, crows, vultures, peacocks, parrots, cuckoos, 
mouse-hawks and falcons, raven and domestic fowl. 

Also the most beautiful, brilliant attire of a young priest, the ‘ceme- 
_ tery ornaments’, the upper garment of a Lama, the flaming sword and 

a skull-cup with a heart and the organs of the five senses in it, an iron 
hook, a snare for catching demons, a huge club and an ichneumon. 

The precious apron made of human bone, the human corpse which 
setves as a carpet, a freshly drawn elephant hide and a tiger-skin which 

serves as a loin-cloth; a divination-arrow, a skull-cup, a flat basin 
filled with jewels, a ‘live vessel’, etc. 

The black hat of a magician, a long-sleeved garment, jewels, 
snakes—serving as bangles—ornaments of human bone, leather boots, 
a girdle, a parasol decorated with silken tassels, a ‘banner of victory’ 
and a manger. 

An armour, consisting of a strong cuirass and a helmet—made of 
thunderbolts—the brilliancy of which fills all quarters of the world, a 

_sword, arrows, a lance, a battle axe and a knife. 

Also the seven jewels of a world emperor and the wish-granting 
tree as well as the wish-granting jewel. 

The gTor ma", consisting of a heap of piled up meat and bone of 
slaughtered evil, obstacle-creating demons, and the billowing ocean 

_of blood, beer and Chinese tea as a drink. 

From the numerous following of Do je shugs Idan, at least the two 
most prominent deities should be mentioned. They are Kha chhe dmar 
po and Nam mkha sbar hdzin. Both belong to the class of the bTsan 
and act as ‘ministers’ (bLon po) of r Do rje shugs Idan, the first mentioned 
being regarded as higher in rank. 

Kha chhe dmar pos’ full title is “The Protector of Religion” (Chhos 
skyong), the wild bTsan (bTsan rgod), Kha chhe dmar po. He is des- 
_cribed as having a body, red like coral, one three-eyed head and two 
hands. With his right hand hethrusts a red, sharp lance into the heart 
of an oath-breaker, with his left he holds in front of his breast the red 
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bTsan snare, which he throws around the neck of a bGegs demon. He 
wears a cuirass and a helmet and rides on a grayish-white horse. 
About the origin of Nam mkha sbar hdzin—a deity of rather recent 
origin—the following legend is told: Some twenty years ago, a Mongo- 
lian Lama was going on a pilgrimage to India via Tibet and when re- 
turning to his country the same way, he was caught near Phag 11 7 Dzong 
in a snowstorm and froze to death. His body was found by some herds- 


men, who—instead of treating the corpse with piety—began to make ~ 


all kinds of jokes about the dead Lama. ‘This enraged the spirit of the 
deceased and he began to harm the slanderers and their he1ds. The 
few men, who survived his attack, consulted the wise and learned Gro 
mo dge shes rin po chhe, the Head Lama of the Dung dkar Monastery 
in the Chumbi Valley, who soon found out the reason of their misfor- 
tune. He began now to propitiate the angry spirit and succeeded in 
turning him into a Srvung ma, placing this new protective deity under the 


command of Do rje shugs Idan. Later, a small shrine (bTsan khang) 


was erected at the place, at which the body of the Mongolian Lama 
had been found. 

The appearance of Nam mkha sbar hdzin is described in the follow- 
ing way: “In the centre of a raging fire storm, on top of a decaying 
corpse, stand the Wild 6Tsan, Nam mkha sbar hdzin, possessing a red 
body, one face and two hands. He has three eyes, laughs ferociously 
and appears in a proud manner, wearing the dress and ornaments of a 
Lama. With his right hand he brandishes a red spear, with his left 
hand he winds a red snare round the neck of an evil bGegs demon. 
He wears a turban of red silk. (Text 5 folio 3a). 

Numerous mediums (Chhos rje)'® exist in Tibet, who are believed 
to become possessed in their prophetic trances by rDo rje shugs ldan. 
Some of these mediums are said to be visited also by one or the other 
of the above-named ‘ministers’. The best known medium of Kha 
chhe dmar po lives in Lhasa, where he has a small shrine of his own, 
while the foremost Chhos rje of Nam mkha sbar hdzin is attached to the 
Dung dkar Monastery in the Chumbi Valley. 


SOURCES 


. hJam mgon rgyal bat bstan bsrung mthu ldan dgra thai rgyal chhen yongs kyi gtso bo srid gsum 
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bzhugs so. Blockprint, 21 folios. 
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bsTan srung rdo rje shugs ldan/chhos skyong bse khrab/ dge bsnyen hphying dkar ba/ btsan rgod 
ae dmar po/ dgra tha bkra shis hod hbar sogs kyi gsol rnams bzhugs so. Manuscript, 
olios. 


bTsan rgod nam mkha shar hdzin gyi mchhod gtor hbul tshul behugs so. Manuscript, 4 folios. 


NOTES 


- Regarding th: pre-Buddhist Bon religion of Tibet compare Hoffmann, H.: Quellen 


zur Geschichte der tibetischen Bon Religion. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Mainz 
1950 and de Nebesky-Wojkowi z, R.: Die tibetische Bon Religion. Archiv fuer Voel- 
kerkunde, Vol. II., Vienna 1947. 


. It is not possible to discuss here in detail the various deities of the Tibetan pantheon, 


their attributes, etc., which are mentioned in this paper. Explanation of these will be 
found in a number of books, dealing with Tibetan iconography. 


. See Tucci, G.: Tibetan Painted Scrolls. Rome 1949, Vol. II. Appendix, p. 734 de Ne- 


besky-Wojkowitz, R.: Das tibetische Staatsorakel. Archiv fuer Voelkerkunde, Vol. 
III, Vienna 1948 ; Hoffmann, Quellen, p. 163. 


. Prof. Dr. G. N. de Roerich kindly informed me, that according to a book called rDo rje 


shugs ldan gi bsgang so, this Head Lama of hBras spung was regarded as a reincarnation 
of Lama hDul hdzin grags pa rgyal mtshan. The first reincarnation of the latter was the 
Pan chhen bSod nams grags pa, the second was the sPrul sku bSod nams grags pa and the 
fourth and last was the personality mentioned in this legend. 


. The burning of all evil and harmful powers. Vide Lessing, F.: Yung-Ho Kung, Stock- 


holm 1942, p. 150. 


. An important Srung ma depicted as a red, armoured rider, mounted on a light-brown 


horse. 


. Verbatim translation of the Tibetan term gur khang. Actually, a huge tentlike canopy 


is meant, as can sometimes be seen on Tibetan paintings providing a frame for the deities 
depicted in the : entre of the picture. 


. About the various classes of demons, mentioned in this text see the publications quoted 


under Note 3), as well as Stein R.A.: Trente-trois fiches de divination tibetaines. HJAS 
1939 and de Nebesky-Wojkowitz, R.: Ein Beitrag zur tibetischen Ikonographie: 
mGon po phyag drug pa und seine Begleiter. Archiv fuer Voelkerkunde, Vol. V., Vienna 
1950 


. Verbatim “The eight proud ones’’. A classificatory term for a certain group of Srung 


mas. The Dregs pa sde brgyad are subdivided into the following four groups: (1) Phyi 
sde brgyad (2) Nang gi sde brgyad (3) gSang bai sde brgyad (4) sPrul pai sde brgyad. Each 
of these four groups consists of eight Srung mas which are invoked e.g. during the sDe 
brgyad ser skyem ceremony. 


. They are the (1) Nyon mongs pai bdud (2) hChhi bdag bdud (3) Phung poi bdud (4) Lhat 
bdud. 


. Famous religious reformer and founder of the dGz lugs pa order. (1358-1419). 


Verbatim : “‘Water-knife’’, thus called because its blade has the shape of a wave. 


. With the help of these instruments, akind ofmusic is produced, which is said to be pleasing 


to the fierce deities, while the softer sounds of the conch-shells (dung dkar), lama- 
flutes (rGya gling) etc., accompany primarily the worship of mild deities. 


. Sacrificial cakes, their form, colour and size depending onthe nature of the deity to which 


they are offered. For details see Filchner, W.: Kumbum Dschamba Ling. Leipzig 
1933, pp. 291-298. 

Dar dmar thod, a turban-like headdress, as e.g. worn on paintings by King Srong bisan 
sgam po, or by this minister Thon mi sam bho ta. . =) 
“Lord of Religion’’: this is the polite name for the mediums of higher ranking deities. 
Other terms are sKu rien pa (sKu bsten pa), sKu khog or—more colloquially—Lha kha. 
Accounts of trances, during which Tibetan mediums became possessed by rDo rje shugs 
Idan and which I had witnessed repeatedly, will be published at a later date together 
with additional material concerning various Srung mas, 


EARNINGS OF VILLAGE SERVANTS IN U.P. 
SHRIDHAR MISRA 


Meaning and classification of village servants 


By village servants is generally meant the menials serving in a 
village. But the term is used here in a little wider sense. We include 
in the category of village servants all those workers who are employed 
temporarily or permanently on remuneration paid in cash or kind by 
village people to serve the latter collectively or individually. ‘Thus, 
briefly stated, we include even the small village artisans who frequently 


‘work as servants on special occasions. 


Village servants may be classified in three ways: (1) From the 
point of view of the party which benefits from their service we have 
(a) village servants employed by village people as personal attendants 
to serve them individually ; and (b) village servants who give the bene- 
fit of their service collectively to the whole village community. (2) 
According to the nature of employment of village servants also we have 
two classes: (a) General functionaries who are employed almost on a 
permanent basis like domestic servants to perform household duties ; 
and (b) special functionaries who casually render service on special 
occasions like festivals and other social functions to their patrons. (3) 
On the basis of primary occupation again there are two groups : (a) 
village servants belonging to serving castes who are generally regarded 
as village menials; and (b) small village artisans who attend their 
patrons on special occasions to render service in return for some con- 
sideration. 

The above classification is quite comprehensive and includes all 
village functionaries, high and low, casual and permanent; but it is 
overlapping. Therefore we may adopt yet another division according 
to the names by which the servants are usually called: Thus we have 
Lohar (Blacksmith), Barhai (Carpenter), Nai (Barber), Kahar (Porter 
or waterman), Dhobi (Washerman), Kumhar (Potter), Bari (Serving 
caste), Bhangi (Scavenger), Gorait (Watchman), Darzi (Tailor), Chamar 
(Leatherman), Manihar (Banglemaker), Mali (Gardener), Behna — 
(Carder), Bhujwa (Grain parcher), Patwa (Stringer), Sonar (Goldsmith), 
Bhat (Minstrel), Purohit (Family Priest), Gosain (Priest attached to 
village temple), Mullah (Muslim Priest), Pahri (Watchman). This 
division is more clear cut and may be adopted. ‘The list may not be 
exhaustive, but it includes practically all the important village ser- 
vants. 
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Their Earnings 
| We will now describe the earnings of those village servants whose 
wages are fixed according to custom in cash or kind. 

Lohar (Blacksmith): He does not get cash payment on the 
spot for his work but is remunerated in grain when the crops 
are harvested. The rate of wages is traditional and _ varies 
from place to place. It is determined in proportion to the number 
of ploughs forged or repaired by him. Thus, in Barabanki he is 
paid 16 seers of grain per plough for both the Rabi and Kharif 
crops. In Azamgarh they get 12 seers of grain per plough. 
The payment is locally called ‘Sali’ (annual payment). In Gonda, 
a blacksmith gets land at the rate of one Biswa (1/20th of a 
Bigha) per plough. In Ballia 20 seers of grain is given per 
plough for both the crops. In Mirzapur, the yearly payment is 20 
seers of Barley per plough. Besides this, he is given 24 seers of sugar- 
cane juice during the cane-crushing season. In Banda, one maund of 
grain is given per plough. The payment is called ‘Jeora’. In Jhansi, 
cash payment is also allowed. Itis Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per year for all work 
that may be demanded by a cultivator. In case of payment in kind 
30 to 35 seers of grain per plough is given. In Meerut, one maund of 
grain is allowed to a blacksmith for his work. - 

Nai (Barber): A barber is seldom paid cash on the spot for his 
services. From the cultivating patrons, he gets yearly or bi-yearly 
payment in grain. As a practice he is paid in proportion to the 
number of persons whom he usually attends. In Mirzapur, we are 
told a barber is paid 3 seers of grain per year per head. 

In Jhansi, he gets 2 breads per head on those days when he comes 
for shaving. Otherwise he gets anually 20 to 25 seers of grain per 
head. In Barabanki, 16 seers of grain is allowed per head per year. 
For attending guests he is paid extra in cash. In Gonda, he gets 8 
to 20 seers of grain per member. In Meerut, payment to a barber 
depends upon the number of ploughs which his patron owns. Usually 
the rate of payment is one maund of grain per plough. 

Kahar (Porter or waterman) : In Barabanki the cultivators give 
8 seers of grain to a porter for his drawing water and for doing menial 
work on special occasions ; landlords and others having a family of not 
more than 4 to 5 members pay Rs. 3 per montb toa porter for his 
drawing water and for cleaning utensils only once a day. If this work 
is done two times a day the payment is Rs. 4 per month. In Bundel- 
khand, a porter is given 4 breads per day during the period he 
actually attends his patron. This is in addition to the usual pay- 
ment in kind which is 20 to 25 seers of grain annually. 
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Dhobi (Washerman): They are remunerated exclusively in 
kind. Usually no payment is made for his washing the clothes of 
children. It is noticed that the rate of payment for washing 
the clothes of those women who have children is higher than the 
rate of payment for washing the clothes of women who have no 
children. In Barabanki, the rate is 16 seers for clothes of women who 
have children and 8 seers for others. 

Bhangi or Dom (Scavenger): He gets Re. 1 to Rs. 2 per 
month irrespective of the number of persons in a family. In case 
of payment in kind, he gets 10 to 20 seers of grain annually. 

Gorait or Rakhwaha (Watchman): His work is seasonal and 
he is paid exclusively in kind. The rate is. 20 to 40 seers of 
grain annually. 

Pahri (Messenger) : He gets 20 to 30 seers of grain annually. 


Payment on Special Occasions 

There are village servants who are given payment in the form of 
tips or rewards on special occasions like marriage or sacred-thread 
ceremony performed at the house of their patrons. The amount of 
such payment depends largely upon the status of the patron and the 
local custom. The following table will give an idea of the earnings of 
village servants on these occasions : 


Amount in Rs. 


Village servants Marriage of a Marriage of a Sacred-thread 
boy girl ceremony 
Purohit she 25 25 10 . 
Barber 2% 20 30 8 
Kahar 7 12 6 
Bari 5 6 4 
Mali 7] 5 2 
Manihar 2 5 2 
Kumhar 2 2 2 
Bhangi 2 3 1 
Darzi 14 ae 13 
Barhai 1 t 1} id 
Lohar 1 £ 1 4 ii 
Sonar 14 =n 11 
Chamar 11 — 7 
4 ly 
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Organization of village servants 

: There is no organization of village servants on Trade Union lines. 
However, they have Caste Panchayats which settle mutual disputes 
and decide matters connected with the social conduct of their members. 
In case a member violates these rules or does not abide by the caste 
rules or does not abide by the caste practices or acts ina manner not 
allowed by his caste, he is at once declared ‘Kujat’ (out-caste) and his 
social boycott is announced by all members of the Caste Panchayat. 
Ultimately he is asked to apologise before the whole Panchayat and 
also to give a feast to all members of the caste. He is then readmitted 
to the caste. The Caste Panchayats are very powerful and their 
decisions are effectively binding upon the members. ‘They maintain 
solidarity and foster spirit of common brotherhood among their 
members. 

The system of village servants has prevailed in an Indian village 
since the age of self-sufficiency. People were quite satisfied and they 
always looked upon each other for mutual help. Despite all distinc- 
tions of caste, they possessed the virtue of tolerance which cemented 
all differences and established closest social relations between all 
sections of the village community. They knew no bounds of love and 

_tespect for each other and shared in each other’s grief and happiness. 
The struggle for bread and existence did not worry them. It has come 
to the surface slowly but steadily with its natural attendant evils like 
selfishness and spirit of domination. It is these latter factors which 
are responsible for the obvious evils of the caste system. As these 
grew in dimensions the defects became more pronounced and intolerable 
with the ultimate result witnessed in the form of exploitation of the 
weaker by the stronger party. 


The Time Factor 

We are living in an age of transition. Old customs and practices 
are no longer tolerated by the people of ‘advanced views’. The villages 
too have not remained untouched by modern influences. The dis- 
tinction of caste is gradually becoming less marked and awareness is 
developing among the depressed and untouchable castes. The recent 
political uprisings, increasing social contact and educational facilities 
have roused them from their agelong slumber to claim rights and to 
realise their social position which is not destined to be always as low 
as it is at the present time. Accordingly, the relations between 
village servants and the patrons are slowly becoming contractual 
(rather than customary). ‘The menials seem to resent doing menial 
work at all moments. Discontent is quite visible among them. The 
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practice of giving dole to them in the form of cooked food is 
gradually disappearing, may be due to the recent rise in the prices of food 
articles. It has already been replaced by payment in cash in many 
cases. ‘The workers also insist upon payment in cash. The Doms do 
not accept gladly half-eaten food but insist on fresh things. The 
social ties are breaking down and the spirit of family relationship that 
formerly was predominant is fast disappearing. Nowadays very few 
servants are addressed by the children of their patrons by kinship 
terms such as uncle, aunt, brother etc. They are called by their per- 
sonal names or by the caste-name. Further, a large number of village 
servants seem to be giving up their traditional caste occupations 
in favour of more paying and attractive agricultural or non-agri- 
- cultural jobs. 
Conclusion 

Times are ahead when under the pressure of social, economic 
or political change, such stratification of people is sure to become 
extinct or remain insignificant. False vanity and considerations of 
social status have to be shown closed doors by the society A person’s 
status will be determined more by material wealth and power than 
by birth, custom, occupation or sex. Reformation of society is urgently 
needed but it may be remembered that permanent peace and stability 
cannot be secured unless the society’s structure is founded upon its 
own religion, culture and civilisation which should permit no domination 
of man by man. 


ABO BLOOD IN INDIA 
D. N. MAJUMDAR AND S. BAHADUR 


The life saving value of plasma, and its derivatives have been 
sufficient to underline the importance of the subject of blood grouping 
to the scientist as well as to the layman. During the second world war 

the subject attracted great attention and the developments like blood 

transfusion and production of blood grouping reagents on a large scale 
proved to be of immense value to the armed forces. ‘The bacteriolo- 
gist, medical chemist, pathologist, serologists all have their share in 
the recent developments in serology. 

The existence of biochemical differences in individuals was 
not clearly recognised until recent years. It was during the 19th 
century that the scientists developed the concept ofa ‘specie’s specificity 
of the blood.’ Landsteiner later on discovered the four basic human 
blood groups, which are being used as the criteria for racial classifica- 
tion by physical anthropologists. The use of blood groups in Anthro- 
pology has ‘been discussed in detail by Dr A. E. Mourant*. The 
anthropologist’s interest lies in the fact that he may find something 
more fundamental, for classification of mankind, which will 
tell him something of the history of human race or the mode and 
path of human descent. Dr Mourant and many anthropologists are 
of the opinion that blood groups can be used for racial taxonomy 
with greater accuracy than is possible with other anthropometric 

characters whose genetic constitution is not yet known. 

Biologists are interested in genetics, as they find that 
some of the differences which determine individuality are inherited 
according to Mendel’s Laws of Inheritance. In 1924, Bernstein showed 
that the three genes O, A and B formed a series of triple allelomorphs, 
and proposed the mechanism of inheritance which is now generally 
accepted. The contributions of Darlington, K. Mather, and I,. Hogben 
speak of the cooperative efforts of the mathematicians and biologists 
in their common field of research. In the present context, specially 
with the discovery of the Rh factor, the contributions of Prof. R.A. 
Fisher, Boyd and others are well known. Though the serologists might 
say that microscopy and statistics occupy a similar position in their 
science, but the latter’s part has become particularly educative. 

The recent knowledge of the four sub-groups of Landsteiner’s 
basic group A, ie., A,, A, A, A, (A,, A, not generally found) which 

show successively weaker agglutination by B sera, and M, N, groups 
independent of O, A, B, system, have widened the scope of the science. 


“* Journal of Roy. Anth. Inst. Vol. 77. 
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Besides all these, a number of other individual blood differences detec- | 
table serologically have been reported. Of these, the factor P, and Rh, at 
the present time appear to have great significance. More Rh factors, 4 
together with a so called Hr factor, and their possible combinations | 
found amongst individuals, make it possible for the serologists | 
and genetists to devise significant nomenclatures. A detailed and 


controversial discussion of the numerous suggestions and their short- | 


comings is out of place here, but it may be mentioned that R. R. Race, 
A.S. Weiner, and R. A. Fisher, have put forward their solutions, but no 
final verdict is possible to arrive at due to the nature of the problem. 

We know to-day that much work remains to be done to make 
blood grouping racially significant. But well-equipped serological — 
laboratories are not many, as a result, ordinary physical anthropolo- 
gists have to remain content with the usual classification of the indivi- 
duals into O, A,B, AB groups, which is possible under field conditions. 
The classification of people with respect to the Rh factor has not 
been done in India except in a few castes and neither has any 
systematic work been undertaken. 

During the past 20 years, studies have been made on the distribu- 
tion of the blood groups in practically all the races of the world and 
several theories concerning the origin and migration of blood types have 
been suggested. These are, however, of an exploratory kind. Nothing 
much of practical significance has been done except correlation studies 
of blood groups and anthropological characters, though in the few cases 
where anthropometric and serological studies have been correlated, 
the findings have encouraged optimism, with regard to their diagnostic 
value. If various ethnic groups comprising a race, are studied sepa- — 
rately, the migration of blood types may be traced. In India, we had — 
several more or less complete serological surveys on provincial scale, | 
one for the U.P., one for Gujarat, Kathiawar, and Cutch, one for the © 
Marhata region, the results of which have already been published, while | 
the Bengal data are being statistically analysed. Besides these, in» 
dividual investigators have collected similar data from various parts of _ 
the country on tribaland castebasis, and have published them in various 
scientific journals. Even thenina vast country like India, much work 
has yet to be done. Prof. Gates is of the opinion that no country in the 
world can surpass India in the interest of its blood group results. So 
it is desirable that the work of blood grouping should be properly or- 
ganised in different parts of the country. 

In the present paper we have included almost all the available 
material and have tried to make a comparative study of the various _ 
groups, ethnic and cultural. The value of such important data is 
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sometimes lost when full and complete details about the ethnic 
groups tested, where they live, and how the samples were 
selected, are not given. When the investigation has been carried 
out in one locality on more than one cultural or ethnic group, 
the data needs to be presented separately for each. Sometimes, 
authors fail to mention clearly the portions of the data which 
is their own, or which they have used in previous publications. 


| This elementary caution, if neglected, creates great difficulties for future 


work particularly for comparative study. In the present case also, 
these drawbacks exist though efforts have been made to verify the sources 
where possible. Sometimes the material was found to be inconsistent 
for which allowances had to be made, (for example the sum of the . 
percentage values did not add up to 100). There is no systematic way 
of publishing the data, some authors give the percentage group fre- 
quencies, while others, the actual frequencies. There are cases where 
directly the gene frequencies have been given without indicating 
even the size of the sample. In the Journals where space is 
available, the actual number as well as percentages in each 
group should be given. Showing the basic percentage fre- 
quency only up to 2nd place of decimals has got its limitations, 
because conclusions of finer order by advanced statistical techniques, 
for which statisticians naturally aspire are not possible. These are 
some of the reasons why we have started from scratch and have 
calculated the gene frequencies from all the groups even though 
they were available. In the table given at the end of the paper we have 
included the names of the investigators, but we do not know 
much about the details of the investigations. Some of the 
data were collected in connection with large scale surveys, 
others in connection with the medical examination, and some only 
for the serological study of a group of individuals. Coming to the 
adequacy of the size of the sample, we find that except for some 
Marhata groups reported by I. Karve (Hyderabad data), by Macfarlane 
and few groups by S. S. Sarkar, the sample size is ordinarily 
adequate. Dr Morant’ is of the opinion that a sample may be divided 
into sub-samples on a regional basis, but this process of sub-division 
should not be taken beyond a certain stage, as further dissection would 
make comparisons of dubious value. We have excluded from the 
present study groups of very small size, because, it is always 
possible that the serological difference which do not appear significant 


_might become significant when the size of the sample is increased or 


vice-versa. We have in the present study some regional data and also 
data classified on the extent and seriousness of the crime (Macfarlane) 
1G. M. Morant, Biometrika, Vol. 31, 1939. 
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which we have excluded for comparative study, because of obvious 
difficulties. Blood grouping techniques are useful for crime detection, — 
but the association of the seriousness of the crime and blood group fre- 
quencies require further proof. Dr I. Karve has used the notations like 
C, C,, C,..ete. in her paper to define a region, but these terms are not 
fully explained in the report. Unless these small details are taken 
care of and a uniform method of collecting and publishing the data is 
adopted, much of the serological data may not be profitably used by 
future investigators. 

The investigators who were eager to compare their results witb 
those of others, kept in their mind only the elementary principles of 
statistics. ‘They calculated the group frequencies and on the basis of 
group differences they arrived at conclusions which were significant from 
their point of view. But many anthropologists do not know how much 
confidence they can put in these group frequencies and what allowance if 
any has to be made when comparing their group frequencies with those 
of others. The size of the sample and the standard deviation of the 
percentage values are the least that should invariably be considered to 
test the significance of the observed differences. When the size of the 
sample is small, the percentage values are obviously not reliable. 
There are cases where faulty technique of classification of the subjects 
leads two investigators, both working on the same population, to 
different anthropological conclusions. Of course,no amount of statis- 
tical calculations can be counted on as safe or will protect us from 
false conclusions due to erroneous determination of the groups. 
Schiff and Boyd have already emphasised that the percentage fre- . 
quencies should not be used for comparisons unless they are of the same 
order of magnitude, and the gene frequencies should be calculated from 
the percentage values. 

Bernstein for the first time designated. the frequencies of the genes 
O, A, Bin the population by the letters r, p, q, respectively. ‘Thus the 
various blood group frequencies were reduced to the variations in these - 
three genes only. For this it is necessary that the population under 
consideration should be in genetic equilibrium. ‘The method of cal- 
culating the gene frequencies were given by Bernstein, and Weiner, 
which are identical for homogeneous population, and are generally used 
by authors. The departure of the populations from an ideal homo- 
geneity was accounted for by considering the deviation D (Bernstein) 
which, is equal to 1-(p+-q-++r). ‘The improved estimates, considering, 
D, are alsovin use, but the best statistical estimates known as Maximum 
Likelihood Estimates (Fisher) have been proposed by Stevens which are 
beginning to be used by statisticians. Ordinarily for a population to be 
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in genetic equilibrium the sum of p, q, 1, should be close to 1, but even 
if no technical errors are made, there may be discrepancies due to vatia- 
tion in random sampling. It may be tested whether p+-¢-+, is signi- 
ficantly different from 1 by calculating the standard deviation 4« 
of the difference which is 


Ax = "6745 p.4 
“s \ bn GA) (19) ..(Weiner) 
where n is the size of the sample. The quotient & is found out for 
each group. Conventionally it is assumed that ra should not exceed 2. 
Where the variations are due to chance, higher values would 
suggest that either there is some technical error in grouping or that the 
population is not in genetic equilibrium. This ra technique is being 
commonly used by the authors all over the world. Few years back 
DrS.S.Sarkar in an article* presented the data for Indian groups mostly. 
from Bengal and Eastern India, a few from Central India, some from 
the Frontier Provinces. Besides giving zc Values for his compiled data, 
he has used X? to test the significance of the difference in some of the 
groups. Greate1 part of the paper is devoted to the possible explana- 
tion of the origin of the groups and their possible affiliation with others 
which is of ethnographic nature. Dr Sarkar has used a formula which is 
different from that of Dr Weiner’s we have quoted above, (he has neglec- 
tedthe constant term=‘6475). Sarkar has given a feasible explanation 
for the existing high values of ro as due to good deal of intermixture 
prevalent in those groups. In the present study we find high values of 
xe for Arabs (6°0285), Hindus (4°0559), Tibetans (3°6797), Pathans 
(26691) and Hazaras (2°7176), which can possibly be explained on the 
basis that these have been either regional or mixed groups, viz., the 
Arabs, the Tibetans, which include hundreds of subgroups into which 
the population of Arabia or Tibet is divided, having definitely different 
genetic composition. Similarly, groups like the Pathans and Hazaras 
where abduction is a rule rather than exception, are quite likely to have 
heterogeneous population. In the rest of the cases the values of re 
are less than or equal to 2. Well-defined endogamous groups have the 
values as small as 0:2 and even less. 
We have already referred to the use of maximum Likelihood 
Estimates for the calculation of blood group gene frequencies. The 


* Analysis of Indian Blood Group Data with special reference to the Oraons. Trans. 
Bose. Research. Inst. Cal. Vol. 15. 
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method of calculating such estimates has been dealt with by Stevensina — 
paper (Ann. Eug. Vol. 8) but as the principles have not been well ex- | 
plained for O, A, B, AB system (they are explained for O, A, A, B, 
A, B, A, B) we give below the method of calculation for this system 
in short. If fi denotes the actual frequency and e7 the expectation in ~ 
any of the four groups (O, A, B, AB) the Likelihood function is defined 
as below: 


_-. loge 
Ley) N 


where ¥ is the notation for summation all over the four groups and 
N is the size of the sample. 


Then the derivatives Yaa HE thie 
VP, el yp. 
og fi yer 
VI th 4g 


where and g are Bernstein’s improved estimates. 
Eliminating r, 

VEL Aas tates 

YP VORMPRYE 

LEG DONE 

oe ade! OAs 
where r=1—(p+) 


The expectation, derivations of expectation and log expectation are. 


Expectation », y YY observed 


Phenotype ie ees Ay 
ei dp yr vq yr (fi) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
O Nr? —2Nr —2Nr (0) 
ag = 
r r 
A Np (p+27) 2Nr —2Np (A) 
: 1 1 2 
P p+2r ~ p+2r 
B Ng (¢-+2r7) —2Nq —2Nr (B) - 
2 18d 
_a+2r oF 2r 
AB 2Npq 2Nq 2Np ( AB) 
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We calculate the elements of information matrix Ipp, Iq, Ipq 


mG) 
= SC) 


The information matrix 
Ipp ie 

i 

ie [ns Iqq 
|The variance matiix whose elements give the value of the variance of 
\p and q, is obtained by inverting the information matrix. The most 
common method of inverting it has been given by Fisher (Ann. Eng. 
Vol. 8). 


The variance matrix 
Vip ee 
Vi = 
a hs . Vaq 
‘If 6p and 6¢ be the adjustments to the added to the Bernstenis esti- 
jmates of p and 4g. 


yL 
dp Vpp =: Vbg yb 
Then | § ‘|= lve Vaal | | 
vq 
V (p)= VPP 
V(Q= Vaq 


V “= V (£)+V @)+2V (£9) 
Now these p+ 6p; 9+69; r=1—(p+ 8£+9+ 89). 


are the actual Maximum Likelihood Estimates of the gene frequencies. * 

A close study of the table would show that there are certain set of 
groups that have the same values of p and q though these values are 
‘not all concentrated at the same point. (Birjiyas, Kharwars) ; 
(Marahta groups, Hyderabad groups, Dhers, Mahars), (Marahtas, 
Indian Christian, Murderers of Hyderabad State) ; (Khasas, Rajput, 
Marahta group); (Bhils and Bengali Brahmins); (Turks, Chenchus) 
are some of the sets of groups that have more or less the same values 
‘of pand q. Here we see that sometimes two groups with no common 
link have got the same values of gene frequencies, and sometimes it 


| oe 
| * The above mathematical expressions are only the supplements of the original paper. 


| 9 
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becomes difficult to explain such cases on the existing anthropological 
evidence. Such cases can arise due to two reasons, firstly, when taking 
the sample of the group some sort of conscious or unconscious selection 
has been involved; secondly due to the small size of the sample 
which gives rise to the same frequencies as those of other groups | 
on a large size. Another important fact which is observed from 
this study is that the Marahta groups reported by Dr Karve are not 
found to show similarity with any particular set of groups, but they : 
seem to be a heterogeneous lot and significant differences exist in their 
p, q, tr values. As has been previously indicated, Dr Karve could have | 
collected this data for the separate ethnic groups, and then the study | 
of the variation in the gene frequencies could have given significant | 
picture. We need not mention here the many defects of Dr Karve’s | 
nomenclature. 

In making the blood group study in a village which is exclusively | 
inhabited by Marahtas, no doubt, we are taking for granted firstly - 
that a village is a homogeneous unit, and secondly, that no difference | 
between the sub-groups of a big provincial group like Marahtas exists. 
It is probably due to this reason that some groups of Marahtas in. 
the present case are found to resemble groups like the Syrian | 
Mohamedans, Konyaks, Pods, Bhils etc. Even if we accept the view. 
that such similarities are not unusual, because some of the aboriginal | 
Marahtas might be having the same genetic composition as other tribes, 
spread all over the country,? but unless the notations like C.C,,C,, ete. 
are not competely described, the data would not speak what it is. 
meant to. | 

From the table appended below we find that most of the values of p- 
and q lie within a small range : p between ‘15 to ‘25 ; and q between ‘2. 
to 3. Inother words, the groups falling within these ranges may be said . 
to form a cluster, so that the groups within the clusters are more alike | 
than those outside it. This main cluster may further be split up into’ 
sub-clusters. Thus we find that (Syrian Mohamedans, Konyaks, Angami_ 
Nagas, Tunis Muslims, and some of the Marahta groups) resemble each 
other very closely and thus they form a cluster with respect to their 
p and q values taken together. On the other extremity we have the 
set of groups (Kisans, Pods, Dhers, Mahars, Hyderabad Groups, and. 
a few Marahta groups) which resemble amongst themselves, but are 
quite different from the previous set of groups. ‘The second set is’ 
followed by (Sunnis, Santals, Dantemara Tahsil group, Bagdis, Calcutta | 
Mohimedans,Mahishyas, Budge Budge Muslims, Bhatus, BengaliMuslims, 
and Bengali Kayasthas) which is closer to the second set, but distinct 


<oIni case of U. P. it has been shown that various tribes of the Province belong tc 
the some racial stock (Sankhya, Vol. 9, pt. 2 & 3). So 
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and different from the first. The set of groups Indian Christians, 
Murderers of Hyderabad, and Marahtas having the same values of p 
and q, are nearer to the third set of groups discussed above. ‘The two 
Oraon groups, one reported by Malone and Lahiri and the other of 
Palamau reported by Dr Sarkar, have the same values of p and q 
while Dr S. S. Sarkar an article in Am. Jl. Phy. Anth. Vol. 7 (1949) 
p. 562 has quoted two Oraon groups one of Palamau and the other of 
_ Ranchi with different values of p,q, r and has explained this difference 
as “due to admixture of people with high A to the Oraon population 
of Palamau’’ but he has not mentioned anywhere the other Oraon group 
_ by Malone and Lahiri which has practically the same values of p,q, 
ras the Palamau Oraons. This may be put as one example of the 
fact that the same investigator working on two samples of the 
same group arrives at two values of p,q, r. The above mentioned 
’ Oraon groups occupy a position quite close to the third cluster, but are 
quite distant from the second. Next to the Oraon come (Khattris, 
Rajput, Khasa Rajput, Pathans, Mundas, Khasa Brahmins, Marahta 
group, Bengali Brahmins). This set of groups occupies an intermediate 
position and is different from the first and the second sets of groups. 

The groups (Jats, Muslims, Hazaras and mixed Bengalis) resemble 
the third cluster comprising of the groups Sunnis, Santals etc. Then 
come (Marahta groups, Bhils, Annamites, Malé, Madhyandina Brah- 
mins) which are closer to the Bhils, Shias, Jats, Muslims, Hazaras etc. 
discussed above, but are quite distinct from the 2nd and the 3rd 
clusters. Next we have the sets (three Marahta groups) ; (two Marahta 
groups, Tunnis Muslims) ; and (two Chenchu groups, Turks) of which 
the first two sets are closer to one another than the third. It is only at 
this stage that we find the five Marahta groupsof Dr Karve to resemble 
each other with respect to their p and q values, otherwise they have 
beenshowing wide resemblance to the various groups and sets of groups. 

Besides the above mentioned clusters, we have the isolated clus- 
ters viz., (Birjiyas, Kharwas) at the top with maximum values of q ; 
(Bhuiyas, Marahta group) which may be said to have some connections 
with the sixth cluster comprising of Jats, Muslims, Hazaras etc. and 
(Khasi, Kumbhars, Cheros). There exist in the present study some 
isolated scattered groups which do not resemble any of the groups or 
setsof groups. Tibetans, and Paniyans having the maximum value of p, 
followed by Asuras and Chenchus; and Malé (plain), Aurangabad 
groups with maximum values of q, are examples of some of such 
scattered isolated groups. 

As the serological data of Gujarat have been discussed in detail? 

.1 Journal, Gujarat Research Society, Vol. X, No.1. 
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we would give here only in short the relative position of each of these 
groups with respect to the other groups of the present analysis. 

The groups, Mehrs, Nagar Brahmins, Panchmahal Bhils, and 
Khandesh Bhils which donot differ significantly amongst themselves 
with respect to their p and q values are close to the set of groups, | 
Madhyandina Brahmins, Cheros, Bengali Kayasthas and five Marahta | 
groups. Another set of groups Sunni Borahs, Parsis, Khojas, Kolis, | 
Misc. Tribals which form a cluster with respect to their p and q values 
are closer to the second and the third cluster of the present study 
comprising of Calcutta Mohamedans, Bengali Muslims, Santhals and 
Hindus, etc. The groups Satwaras, Memons, Mianas also resemble 
the above mentioned clusters of the present study. Bhangis of 
Gujarat behave as a discrete group, only the groups of Bastar State - 
seem to have some resemblance with Bhangis with respect to their | 
p and q values. 

Kunbi Pattidats, Rabaris, Audich Brahmins and. Bhatias which | 
form a cluster by themselves are nearer to Khattris, Rajput, Khasa- | 
Rajput, Khasa-Brahmin etc. of the present study. 

The Wagher community of Gujarat who include both Hindu and > 
Muslim population, resemble the groups Banjaras, and Shias included — 
in the present study. 

The Machhis of Gujarat resemble the Bhuiyas in their p and q_ 
values. In this way we see that the relative positions of various 
ethnic groups as revealed by the present analysis, may lend support to 
the anthropological views held about their ethnic origin. 

Anthropologists have interpreted the available data and 
have thus tried to follow the routes of migration of one blood group 
or the other in order to find out the pockets of each. Various theories 
have been propounded, but none of them appear valid. The two 
‘mutations’ A and B have distinct geographical distributions,,. 
the location of A seems to be somewhere in Western Europe. ‘The 
incidence of B increases from Central Europe to Asia. About India, 
speculations have been made and it has been suggested that the 
Gangetic plain is rich in blood group B, while the country south of 
Narbada is comparatively poor in it (I. Karve). But such generalisa- 
tions have not been found correct on the evidence of systematic sero- 
logical survey of Maha-Gujarat. The values of O increase as one goes 
southward and seem to attain their maximum in Malabar. An ex- 
tensive and intensive study of the samples of the population is very 
essential if we want to trace migration and mingling of these 
blood groups. 


But some anthropologists have developed a distaste for blood 
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grouping because of the fact that the same frequencies of B (say) are 
found in parts of Africa as in Europe in spite of the difference in pigmen- 
tation. Even if it is true, there is little place for pessimism. Though 
the amount of information available for other countries on geographical 


_ variations in blood group frequencies probably exceeds that on any 
other physical characteristics, it is painfully true that many parts of 
India still remain unexplored. 


A graphic method of representing the results of blood group 
frequencies in different regions of a country would be by plotting the 


| frequency of each gene at the point corresponding to that locality and 


_ then drawing lines of equal frequency (isogenes). Such a map gives an 


accurate picture of the geographical trends only when extensive work 
has been done and blank spaces do not appear on the map. 

Though the data are scanty on Indian groups, we have attempted 
an analysis just to give a bird’s eye view of what is known to us. From 
the preliminary study of these groups with respect to their p and q 
values, we find that the significant differences are found only in 
case of q for the whole of India, so that detailed study of gene 
B only has been presented in the map. From the map we 
find that : 

1. In Central India low frequencies of B are found. Most of the 
-Marahta groups reported by Dr Karve and also the Bhils of the border 
areas have smaller percentage of B. 

2. The Proto-Australoid groups of South India have higher values 
of B. 

3. Maha-Gujarat, comprising of Gujarat, Cutch and Kathiawar 
has groups with higher percentage of B'than those for Central India. 
4, Most of the U.P. groups have high values of B but not the highest 
as suggested by Dr Karve. This range extends to the groups of cis- 
Himalyan region. The tribal population of Mirzapur district in U.P. 
have somewhat lower percentage of B gene. 

5. Orissa and Bengal present a very interesting picture. The 
anomalous position occupied by the Asuras with very low percentage 
of B gene, has been explained by Dr Sarkar. The rest of the Munda 
speaking groups of Bengal and Orissa, have high percentage of B gene. 
Pods and Mahishyas of Bengal have high percentages. 

6. The Assam tribes like the Nagas, Lushais, Konyaks, have very low 
percentage of B. Wecan explain away this only when more data from 
Burma is available. If the preponderance of B is found in Burma 
then this low percentage of B in Assam may be due to the isolation of 
the groups from the rest. 

In spite of all this we find that data do not exist for many regions, 
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so that the drawing of contour lines through them may give false 
knowledge where actually there is ignorance. When such gaps are 
not wide, we can attempt to make a plausible guess. Besides 
the mixed descent of the people, the transition in tribal life and 
nomadic habits of many of the groups in India circumscribe the scope 
of over generalisations. 
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RESEARCH NEWS & VIEWS 


A circular issued by the International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences announces that the Fourth Session of the 
‘Congress will be held at Vienna (Austria), from September 1 to 8, 1952. 
‘The Austrian Government and the scientific institutions and societies 
in Vienna have guaranteed full support and collaboration. 

The Austrian Executive Committee has been constituted with 
Rev. Father Prof. Wilhelm Schmidt as President, Prof. Robert Heine 
Geldern as Vice-President, and Professors Wilhelm Koppers and 
Joseph Weniger as Secretaries. 

Research papers dealing with anthropology, ethnology, socio- 
logy, psychology, religion, linguistics, folklore, prehistory, and allied 
‘subjects will be read at the Congress. Other items of interest at the 
‘Congress will be various scientific tours and excursions, exhibitions, 
and social functions. All members will receive a copy of the Proceedings. 
‘The membership fee is 200 Austrian Shillings or $8. 


* * * 


The University of Manila (Phillipines), has started publication 
‘of a quarterly journal of East Asiatic studies. The objective of the 
journal is stated to be to bring together the specialised studies of 
‘students and scholars in branches of Oriental learning and thus contt1i- 
bute, in ‘an humble fashion’ to the extension and broadening of man’s 
knowledge about the world in which he lives; to encourage fundamental 
and original] research regarding the ethnology, archaeology, and anthro- 
‘pology of the Phillipines, and present the results to the people at large, 
‘specialists and laymen. 

We welcome the maiden issue of this journal (October, 1951). 
It contains four research papers well-illustrated with diagrams and 
photographs. ‘The article on the social organization of the Central 
‘Tribes of Formosa by Toichi Mabuchis (Associate Editor of the Japa- 
nese Journal of Ethnology, Tokyo), is interesting as it describes the 
social life of the Formosan aborigines, isolated in their island mountains, 
jand virtually uninfluenced by the main current of cultural diffusion, 
‘with a comparative study of the social organization of Indonesia and 
/Oceania. 

The same issue contains a Preliminary Report on Archaeological 
[Fieldwork in San Nareiso, Tayalas, Phillipines, conducted by the 
Anthropology Department at the University of the Phillipines. The 
excavations resulted in the determination of a buried jar site in the 
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Boudoi Peninsula of a pre-Porcelain Age, some polished stone adzes, 

potsherds and beads were also acquired and throw light on the pre- 

history of the Islands. 
* % cg 

Man, Vol. LI, November, 1951, contains an interesting article: 
by Miss M. M. Howard, F.Z.S., of the Institute of Archaeology, London 
University on ‘Dried Cats.’ In the course of the reconstruction or 
demolition of old houses in England (some of them built as late as 
1275 A.D.), a number of mummified bodies of Cats have come to light. 
This has aroused the interest of archaeologists and anthropologists, 
and various theories have been advanced to explain the presence of 
dead cats in the foundations of old buildings. It is thought that the 
cats were placed in buildings, as foundation sacrifices, or as vermin- 
scares, or otherwise were accidentally trapped in the cavities, the 
latter seems to be the least plausible in view of the fact that the dead 
bodies are placed in set positions often with rats or birds in their claws. 

Cat is known to be notorious as spirit-carrier or witch and is 
regarded as a bad omen in popular superstition. The placing of dead 
cats in house-foundations may thus be explained as a magical device 
to protect the building against pestilence, evil spirits and witchcraft. 

* * * 

Teeth-blackening is a popular custom among many of the abori- 
ginal tribes of the world, and in some of the Oceanian communities, 
it is regarded as part of the initiation ceremonies. In a paper pub- 
lished in Asia, No 2, September, 1951, Dr Pierre Huard has listed the 
techniques and formula of teeth blackening in Eastern Asia and 
Indo-China. Teeth-blackening with betel, vegetable-resins or even 
ground: slate, the author contends, is a vestigial trait of Oceanian 
Culture, practised at one time by even the civilized peoples of the 
Orient, which is now in the process of decay under the influence of 
Western Civilization. . 

* * * 

In his address to the sixty-fifth Annual General meeting of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, H.E.Raja Sir Maharaj Singh made 
a strong appeal to anthropologists and social workers in India to take 
an active interest in the tribal-folks of the country, and to help them 
in overcoming their socio-economic crises. Anthropology, said Raja 
Maharaj Singh, has proved that there is little causal relation between 
racial traits and mental characteristics. It has given a lie to race 
superiority, and shown that, given adequate opportunities, the so-called 
“primitives” are capable of rising to equal heights. 

Referring to anthropological studies in India, Raja Maharaj 
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Bingh made a mention of the Lucknow University (of which he also 
Aappens to be an ex-Vice- Chancellor). “Iam glad to know” he 
said, “that some useful work is being done at Lucknow under the 
guidance of my friend and a keen and distinguished anthropologist, 
Dr D. N. Eres 


* * 
\Ethnographical collection for Vienna. 

A collection of ethnographical material, comprising some two 
hundred items, has been despatched recently from India to 
tthe Museum of Ethnology in Vienna. ‘The collection contains 
mostly objects used by the Lepchas—the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Sikkim—as well as a gieat number of Tibetan books and. religious 
paintings. ‘The objects have been collected by an Austrian ethnogra- 
pher, Dr R. de Nebesky-Wojkowitz during the past 18 months of re- 
search in the Himalayan area, the necessary funds for the acquisition 
of the collection having been provided ams the Austrian Ministry of 


Education. 
* * * 


Japanese reaction to the Chrysanthemum and the sword 


The study of an Asian culture by an American scientist is impor- 
tant, and particularly so when the two nations were engaged, at the 
time of the study, in a deadly war. Dr Ruth Benedict was assigned 
(1944) by the State Department of the United States to make a study of 
Japan, of the patterns of Japanese culture, the dominant attitudes of the 
Japanese people towards war and peace, “‘to spell out what the Japa- 
nese were like”. The Chrysanthemum & The Sword, which is the result 
of Dr Benedict’s researches in Japanese character, a: such, is of impor- 
tance not only to the American politicians and the administrators of 
Occupied Japan but also to students of culture all the world over. 

_ As was expected, the Japanese social scientists came out with 
their views and criticisms of Benedict’s study, and the Japanese 
Society of Ethnology, Tokyo, in a speical issue of the Minzoku-gaku- 
Keukyu (The Japanese Journal of Ethnology), published a number of 
such articles discussing from different angles, the problems raised by 
The Chrysanthemum & The Sword. There seems to be a general agree- 
ment on the point that the richness of the factual data and the sharp 
insight of the author are amazing, especially when it is considered that 
she had to make her researches of a people without knowing their 
language or visiting their country. The samples she selected for inter- 
view composed. of the Japanese who had been in U.S. for many years, 
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and who could not be “fully representative of Japanese Society.” 
Also the written materials and movie films used for the analysis of 
Japanese culture were obviously inadequate for studying contem- 
porary Japan. : 

Prof. Hiroshi Minami (a Social Psychologist) has taken exception 
to the use of the term “the Japanese people,’ by the author. “This,” 
he writes, ‘“‘is a very loose expression and seems to include at least 
three different concepts: firstly the ‘average, common Japanese or 
the Japanese man in the street’, secondly, ‘the majority of the 
Japanese population’ or ‘almost every Japanese ;’ and thirdly, ‘the 
totality of many personality traits possessed by the cross-section 
of the whole population of Japan.’ The last mentioned concept can 
be considered as an equivalent of the total pattern of Japanese culture 
in its social psychological aspects. The Japanese in America who 
formed the subjects for Dr Benedict’s interrogation certainly do not 
represent this ‘cross-section’, and hence the very foundation of her 
study is unsound. 

The entire analysis of Benedict’s study is based on her recogni- 
tion of “hierarchy” as the fundamental structural aspect of the Japanese 
society as a whole. “Actual Japanese hierarchy,’ writes Mr. 
Kizaemon Ariga, “differs from the hierarchy of her conception.” 
There are certain ambiguities and confusions in her statement regar- 
ding the factual data and conclusions, the structural-functional as- 
pects of the tonarigumi of urban areas and the kumzai of rural areas, 
relation between honke (stock-family) and makke (branch family) and 
“the larger hierarchy of the State structure with the Tenno at its 
summit,” honorofics and hierarchical structure of the Army, are some 
of the socio-psychological situations which did not get due consi- 
deration at the hands of Benedict, and which in the words of Take- 
yoshi Kawashima, form the “‘basis of orbackground for totalitarianism.” 
A characteristic feature of Japanese character is the set of obligations 
and reciprocals which every individual or social group must obey. 
A Japanese regards himself as “debtor to the Ages and the world,” 
and his behaviour is characterised with his attempt at ongaeshi (re- 
payment of the traditional obligations). The chapters on on and the 
duties originating therefrom contribute greatly to Japanese studies, 
but there are some misunderstandings of the factual data—the nature 
of nimmu, giri-to-one’s name, giri-to the-world, giri-to-minjo, some of 
the most important problems among the behaviour patterns of the 
Japanese, are neglected. Explains Kizaemon Ariga, “the obligations 
and their reciprocals are divided into vertical and horizontal relations, 
both of which are determined by the givi and the repayment of the 
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git. It is in the case of vertical relations that we speak of the on 
and ongaesht.’’ Benedict, it seems, has altogether overlooked the 


fact. 

- The author has devoted a chapter to a discussion of what she 
calls “‘the Dilemma of Virtue’, and has called it a characteristic of 
Japanese culture. This isan evidence of her deep insight, but here too 
several important factors are overlooked or neglected. The moral 
principles that determine the behaviour of the Japanese are not in- 
ternal sanctions, but externally influenced sanctions, e.g., contempt 
from the world, or losing one’s face; this fact is closely related to the 
existence of the dilemma. ‘The life of the Japanese is like a double- 
exposed negative, ‘where the opposing elements are sttperimposed one 
on another, fusing and interpenetrating,’ e.g., the Samurai morals 
(the absolute denial of the natural man) vs. ordinary people’s morals 
(the open assertion of the natural and physical man), or feudal vs. 
modern. 

It is an undeniable fact that the data collected and used by 
Ruth Benedict for the formulation of her thesis on Japanese life, is not 
only inadequate but partial from the strgctly scientific point of view. 
She arrives at over-generalized conclusions on the basis of partial data 
and very often makes judgements about the character of the Japanese 
people in general from such propaganda as, the‘no-surrender’ principle, 
or ‘the superiority of spiritual to physical power’, which, according to 
Tetsuro Watsuji ‘“‘were believed only by a small part of militarists tor 
a definite time, or which these militarists made use of for their strug- 
gle within the country.’”’ This leads us to another query—why the 
Japanese people so meekly succumbed to the dictatorship of a militarist 
clique? It is in this question that we should seek a key to the 
‘patterns of Japanese culture’. This has not received consideration at 
the hands of the author. 

The selection of the wrong personnel for investigation has natur- 
ally resulted in a one-sided view of Japanese life. The people whom 
Benedict used as her informants were bred up either under Western 
influence, or under the traditions of the Samurai class. But there 
exists in Japan another social world of common men “‘more or less 
independent from the influence of the Samurai, Bushido, or Vendetta.” 
For a study of the “patterns of Japanese culture, attention should 
have been given to the various groups or strata of Japanese society. 
“The behaviour patterns are not static, but are the products or results 
of equilibrium or disequilibrium between various soical forces, exerted 
and carried by various classes and groups. Without considering this 
the dynamic aspect of Japanese culture cannot be made clear.” 
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The application of the ‘pattern’? methods for the study of an 
advanced modern society evokes further interest in the book. She 
has selected the “dominant attitudes” of the Japanese people, and 
has tried to study the structure and social behaviour of the people on 
the basis of this “warp and woof” of their communal life. The diffi- 
culties and chances of error here, are twofold. First, a clear perception 
and selection of the ‘dominant’ attitudes and culture-traits of the 
people, and for a foreigner who does not know the native language, 
it may be difficult to distinguish “the new and the functional,” from 
“the antiquated and non-functional’ elements of the culture. Accor- 
ding to one of the critics, Tetsuro Watsuji, the concept of hierarchy 
which Benedict has regarded as the base of Japanese social structure, 
no longer commands the confidence and respect of the Japanese people. 
He writes, ‘““my own experience for the past half century contradicts 
both in social and family life what the author has called the Japauese 
confidence in hierarchy.” Secondly, in a study built on such strict 
methods, even a small defect or deficiency in the materials used would 
be fatal, as it would give a blurred if not altogether distorted view 
of the culture. ° 

The investigations by the author were made at a time when it 
was not possible for her to acquire a first-hand knowledge of the Japa- 
nese people in Japan and see with her own eyes the working of their 
culture, but had to confine herself to the Japanese in America. Natur- 
ally there are limitations and lack of details in her discussion of certain 
aspects of Japanese life. But in general, the analysis is “illuminating, 
interesting and instructive for us Japanese,’ says Takaysohi Kawa+ 
shima. 

K. S$. Mathur 
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| ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS OF MAHARASTRA 
by IRAWATI KARVE AND V. M. DANDEKAR—DECCAN 
COLLEGE MONOGRAPH SERIES: 8, Poona, 1951, Rs. 12/-. 


The monograph under review contains anthropometric measure- 
ments and theit analyses, short ethnographic notes on the castes and 
tribes measured and their blood group composition. In collecting the 
data, the authors have not confined themselves within any political 
boundary, rather have collected them from the whole linguistic Mahara- 
shtra, which comprises parts of Bombay,C.P. and Berar,and Hyderabad. 
This is a laudable attempt and shows the feasibility and utility of re- 
orientating this peninsula along linguistic boundaries. The present 
authors have substantiated the linguistic affinities in the above three 
provinces with data from both physical and cultural anthropology. 

The monograph deals exhaustively with the physical measurements 
from the statistical points of view and like its two forerunners has 
sacrificed morphology for the sake of statistics. It suffers from many 
inaccuracies, and gross confusion of ideas. As per pages 13-16, 4519 
(corrected figure) persons have been measured while as per pages 49-62, 
4482 individuals have been measured. There is some gross inaccuracy 
in the figures for the Madhyandin Brahmans on page 15. On page 14, 
the two Sonar groups donot agree in number with those mentioned on 
page 57. The caste names, spelt variously at various places, puzzles a 
reader outside Maharashtra. One still wonders whether the Bari 
Golait of page 49 and Bari of page 13 are the same as the number of 
persons measured do not agree. 

The technique of measurements also varies very much from the 
standard method. Head height has been measured by deducting the 
height of ‘‘the floor to the floor of the auditory meatus” from stature. 
It is not understood why in the absence of the special apparatus meant 
for this measurement the head height was not calculated by deducting 
the Ht. tragion from stature. Why the Ht. tragion was measured at 
all? Inthe measurements of nose and face the standard landmark 
of nasion has been changed to sellion,a landmark possibly used by 
Topinard, but discardeden block by all anthropologists. It is interesting 

- that in measuring the sagittal arc of the head the nasion point has been 
used. All these amount to a sudden unnecessary change in the standar- 
disation so far attained in physical anthropology and since the present 
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is partly financed by the Emslie Horniman Fund, the reviewer feels 


inclined to know how far the authorities of the Royal Anthropological | | 


Institute support this present change in landmarks. The reviewer 
is not aware of any other data measured as such and to him it appears 
that the present data is not comparable, in view of the many changes 
in anatomical landmarks, with any other data. The chance agreement 
in correlation coefficients with U. P. data is not enough to justify 
their accuracy or the change in technique of the measurements. 

Similar sacrilege has also been done in the classification of the head 
form in pages 85-91. The authors have named three head forms 
“small-headed’”’, “long-headed’”’ and ‘“‘big-headed’’ although in 
actual cephalic index many a “‘big-headed”’ caste fall in line with the 
aboriginal ‘“‘small-headed” group. It is true, however, that the hori- 
zontal circumference of head, gives a better idea of the head form of the 
above three groups but this point of view has not, at all been clearly 
presented. This all the more shows the advantage of morphology 
over an arbitrary index. 

The blood group data have also been presented in a way so far 
unknown to the present reviewer. The four blood groups have been 
presented under the categories of O, OA and OB. The latter two 
symbols are used for heterozygotes in genetics. Do the authors mean 
that all their A and B are heterozygotes? Itis not obviously so, e.g. 
the Agari data have been presented as 9 (O), 15 (OA) and 20 (OB) 
and the number of individuals grouped is 27. At first sight it appears 
that 44 (94-15-20) individuals have been grouped which is however 
not the case. The actual data appear to be; 9 (O), 6 (A), 11 (B) and 
1 (AB). The authors’ presentation of the data is entirely misleading. 

The whole monograph. suffers from such deviations from accepted 
standards and methods, which is not only harmful for the cause of the 
advancement of science but also brings in unnecessary complications 
and bewilders the critical reader. 


S. S. SARKAR 
* * * 


“SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY”’ 
By E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD (LONDON : COHEN & West Ln. ; 
1951; pp ix+134; 8s 6d net), 


During the winter of 1950 the B.B.C. arranged a series of popular 
lectures on Social Anthropology which where broadcast by Prof. 
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Evans-Pritchard of the Oxford University. ‘These lectures have now 
been printed and brought out in book form. 

This nicely produced small volume is more of a descriptive nature, 
giving the definitions of the subject, outlining its scope and tracing its 
historical development. It is essentially a book of an elementary 
nature with a lucid and simple style that makes it easy and understand- 
sable reading. Obviously the author has had the general audience of 
people, not acquainted with anthropology, in mind. But this does not 
imake the contents of the book facile. It, in fact, serves the essential 
‘need of supplying to the general reading public an easy but eminent 
(exposition of the subject. 

Prof. Evans-Pritchard wants that social anthropology should be 
(distinctly separated from ethnology, physical anthropology, prehis- 
‘toric archeology etc. He also indicates that anthropological studies 
‘have at times stressed the functional analysis of social structures, 
‘while as there are other instances, mostly from America, where a classi- 

fication and analysis of cultures is made the subject-matter of inquiry. 
Evans-Pritchard defines the task of the social anthropologist as the 
‘study of “social behaviour, generally in institutionalized forms’’, 
i.e., the study of social structures. He opines that a study of social 
structures is all comprehensive and hence social anthropology can claim 
an independent existence. He says that the social anthropologist 
cannot legitimately confine his study to the so-called primitive societies 
only. Thus he wants social anthropology to embrace sociology as well. 
He considers the present sociological studies inadequate in so far as 
they study ‘parts’ of the social structure of the present-day society, and 
‘not its social structure in entirety. Besides, he stresses the absence 
of ethics in social anthropology (p. 11). This view gets some support 
from Prof. S. F. Nadel (‘“The Foundations of Social Anthropology” ; 
London : Cohen & West ; 1951) : “The conventional limitation of social 
anthropology to the study of ‘primitive peoples’ is no longer strictly 
true.’ Nadel, however, gives reasons as to why anthropology and socio- 
logy may be considered as separate disciplines. It is well known that 
Prof. Evans-Pritchard has been a student of A. Radcliffe-Brown who 
has advocated the absorption of anthropology in sociological studies as 
comparative sociology. Evans-Pritchard shares Radcliffe-Brown’s 
fear of sociology and anthropology as separate disciplines. To us this 
fear is not very convincing. We also want to make it clear that we 
do not think that social anthropology can emerge out as an independent 
and complete-by-itself discipline. A study of a social structure can never 
be the same thing as the study of a whole culture, particularly when 
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physical traits and types, and technological factors etc. are not incor- — 


porated in such study. 


Evans-Pritchard is candid enough in admitting that he con- 


siders anthropology as essentially a British product; and as such he does 


not mind very much the omission of Continental and American - 


contributions (of course forced upon him by the limitations imposed 
by the nature of his broadcast-lectures)while he discusses theoretical 
developments in one broad sweep. 

The chapters on “Fieldwork and the Empirical Tradition” and 
“Modern Anthropological Studies’ are both interesting and informative. 
The latter is something of a critique and an assessment of recent 
theoretical research and fieldwork. 

The book ends with a chapter on Applied Anthropology. Prof. 


Evans-Pritchard, who has taught the cadets of the Colonial Service, | 


cannot be expected to be found lacking in zeal advocating the impor- 
tance of anthropological studies in the governance of backward and 


preliterate peoples. He points out, and very rightly, that the research- — 


work of “administrator anthropologists” can never be as useful as the 


studies of professional anthropologists who are aware of all theaspectsof — 


theit subject and all the implications of their research-work. He wants 
the purpose of applied anthropology to be the ‘‘control”’ of “‘social 
change” by “prediction and planning”’ (p 115). He very clearly points 
out the difficulties of administration in colonial and backward areas and 
the importance of the right type of administration, both of which 


make it imperative'that all the governments concerned should encourage - 


the professional anthropologist in his research work. But oneis rather 
amazed to find the author saying (on p. 119) : “It is not an anthropo- 
logist’s task, however, to suggest what policy should be adopted. His 
job is to tell the administrator what the facts are.” This view point 
was forwarded by Westerman when he said that the anthropologists’ 
task is only to collect facts and present them in such a way that the 
practical man can apply them to his problems. The aims of anthropology 
have widened immensely since then. Anthropology has to help and 
serve mankind in a more direct and immediate manner. How can 
anthropology control social change unless anthropologists express 
opinions and governments accept them, at least the general principles 
that underline these opinions? How can an administrator, no less a 
layman by being an administrator, make anything out of the facts and 
figures supplied to him? Unless the experts’ opinion is given on the 
facts, the facts may not always speak for themselves. So then we are 
unable to accept the author’s modesty in this context. 

Before we conclude we may also point out that the author says 
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(on p. 19) that such basic concepts, as a social structure, cannot be 
given precise definition. Should not, and must not, such basic concepts 
|be given precise definition in order to make the subject more accurate 
‘and its study more realistic ? 
The publishers are to be congratulated for having made available 
‘to the public this on-the-whole excellent and eminently readable series 
of lectures. We hope that it will not only acquaint the general public 
with what anthropology means and does, but also impress upon them 
the importance of furthering anthropological studies. 


T. N. MADAN 


CASTE IN INDIA 
By J. H. Hutron, OxrorpD UNIVERSITY PRESS, (pp. X+315) 
Rs. 10/- 


This is a revised edition of the book first published in 1946 by the 
Cambridge University Press. The book has grown out of lecture 
notes by Professor Hutton to Cambridge Students, specialising in 
Indian anthropology. 

There is a surfeit of books on Caste in India and there are probably 
as many theories on caste, as those who have written on the subject. 
A study of Indian social structure is always welcome, for there is such 
a paucity of books on the subject, though in the vernacular literature 
of the country, there are some very important contributions. However 
we may deplore, caste is still the most vital factor in Indian social life, 
as it has been in the past. The recent verdict of the polls in India, 
has shown the extent to which casteism cuts across national homo- 
geneity and aspirations, and an informed approach to caste like the 
present study, is certainly significant. Prof. Hutton has had unrivalled 
experience of Indian conditions. Not many administrators of the I.C.S. 
cadre had so full and competent a knowledge of Indian social life as he 
possesses. Apart from his long and continued association with the 
Naga country, he was in charge of the Census Operations of India in 
1931 and his distinguished service to the cause of anthropological 
research in India was recognised by the Indian Science Congress Asso- 
ciation by electing him to preside over one of its annual sessions. His 
books on the Naga tribes are standard publications, and he has not only 
made intensive study of the Naga Cultures, but has also initiated others 
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like J. P. Mills, whose work has been of inestimable value to anthro- 


pology. ‘The Census appointment had placed in his hand, vast mate- 
rial on which he has projected the present study, and his views on the 
origin and functions of the Caste System, claim special consideration. 
Prof. Hutton has an inimitable style of writing, which follows the 
pattern of Prof. R. R. Marett, whose pupil, he was at one time. 

On a subject like caste, differences of opinion are bound to remain 
and we have ourselves disagreed with Prof. Hutton’s views on many 
aspects of Indian cultural life, but we always read with pleasure and 
profit his masterly treatment, and his competent marshalling of data 


a 2 


important as well as trivial. For example, we do not agree with his | 


Negrito theory. The evidence on which the Negrito substratum has 
been posited, is so meagre and unconvincing that it is nothing short of 


marvel that an erudite scholar like him should build upon it. The - 
1931 Census had initiated a racial survey of India, and 2000 heads © 
were measured by B. S. Guha from the whole of India, on which he has | 


visualised the race elements of India. Some of the samples measured 
were less than 50, the average size of the samples on which anthro- 
pemetric data have been collected, was 64 only. Any statistician will 
tell us that this cannot be adequate for statistical purposes. The 
C. R. L. method that was used to distinguish the samples from one 
another and to study affiliations between them, has not received 
unqualified approval from statisticians, and there was no effort at 
randomisation of the samples. The skull of a victim of human sacri- 
fice at Jewurgi is supposed to have Negrito features and there is a 
mesocephalic element found among the Kadirs and Paniyans of the 
South, some of whom have been detected with woolly hair. This 
is the basic fact on which the superstructure of the Negrito hypo- 
thesis has been built up. Once atheory is seriously put forward the bias 
is always in its favour, and that is how the architect of the Negrito 
theory, finds Negrito everywhere, even in the population of Northern 
India. We are not either convinced of the mana theory of caste, 
though we find it plausible no doubt. Our difficulty comes when we 
find that mana is alleged to have been cashed in India for the deve- 
lopment of the Indian social structure, but mana is found elsewhere 
and caste is not. Weare also not agreed about the terms ‘exterior’ 
and ‘interior’ which Prof. Hutton accepted for purposes of classification 
of the social groups, in India, but in the political background in which 
the categorisation was evolved, this was probably inevitable. The 
points of difference we have detailed above are not meant to belittle 
the importance of Prof. Hutton’s analytical study of the Indian social 
system; his careful study of structure and strictures of the Caste 
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system has an appeal due to freshness and creativity. European 
scholars, and we would include Prof. Hutton also, however erudite 
and objective they are, suffer from a handicap regarding the vernacular 
literature of the country, for this is not ordinarily available and if 
available, English translations do not exist for ready reference. Fer 
example, the brilliant analysis of the Caste System by Pandit Kshiti- 
mohan Sen of Santiniketan, is a landmark in social research by 
Indian Scholars, and we would recommend this essay to the author 
so that in the future editions of this important book, Pandit Sen’s 
learned study may be mentioned and his views discussed. The book 
-is and will remain a standard publication on Caste and is welcome as 
_a text book in Indian Universities and as an informed appraisal of 
caste, to the layman. VDE 


BONDO HIGHLANDERS 
By VERRIER ELWIN, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS (XIX-+272) 
Price Rs. 30/- 


This is one more monograph by Verrier Elwin. As a popular 
account of a little known primitive tribe, the book is interesting. 
The highbrowed may carp at the theoretical lapses, but his interest is 
likely to be maintained by personal anecdotes and aggressive jncursion 
into a field which has become too technical even for the author. 
Elwin’s photographs have an interest for the layman and_ the 
ordinary reader. One however, wonders at the partiality of the 
author for nude and seminude pictures. Academic anthropologists 
are not intrigued by them and uncritical readers do not profit by 
such deliberate exposures. Indian anthropologists who are now 
working on tribal life will find the book amusing in parts but pleasant 
to read. 

We feel that such ‘skilful’ handling, hides the soul of tribal life 
in the mesh of ‘romance’ that has been woven round prosaic themes. 
The book is well produced and has a charm, the credit for which goes 
to the imagination of the author—which can make a story out of a 
myth and a myth out of a story. Weeds 


* * * 
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‘INTER CASTE TENSIONS’ 
By RADHAKAMAL MUKHERJEE, ét. al. J. K. INSTITUTE OF SOCIOLOGY, 
EcoLtocy & Human RELATIONS, LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY. 


The Survey report under review contains articles by the members 
of the staff of the Institute in connection with the enquiries conducted 
to study caste distance and social tension under the auspices of the 
UNESCO. ‘The data have been collected from certain ahatas of mill 
area of Kanpur as representing the population of urban areas, and 
two villages as representative of rural areas. As is evident from the 
preface, the samples are said to have been drawn on stratified random 
basis, but it is strange that the laws of Probability have totally failed 
in the present case, because in the whole area of Kanpur, only certain 
ahatas of mill area got included in the stratification, and then again 
in the random selection as well. Similarly the two model villages, as 
they have been called from the whole province, selected on stratified 
random basis, show the extent of selection involved in the present 
study. 

We would not like to enter into discussion on the mathematical 
portion of the report, for we think that the treatment has been so 
amateurish and the mathematical equipment of the writers evidently 
poor, that except perhaps overawing the readers by large number of 
haphazardly put up tables no other scientific purpose is likely to be 
served by such analysis. Border-land researches are useful, and they 
have become a craze these days, but those who undertake such studies 
must feel their responsibility and should not toy with concepts and 
figures which they do not understand. 

The social distance scale represented in inequality units has 
been formulated ‘mathematically’. Such imaginary expressions are 
sometimes very confusing specially when a false mathematical notion 
is given to social phenomena. When we define a curve by mathemati- 
cal expression, we expect that it would stand all the elementary 
mathematical tests which however is not true in the present case. _ 

The report is full of tables showing the study of attitudes as 
expressed by high and low castes under study. The percentage 
values have been freely generalised even though they are based upon 
very small size of the samples. A greater part of the report is devoted 
to the study of mill hands where the dormitories are at the choice of the 
mill-owners and the workers have little option. Asa result of all these, 
expressions of the subjects are not free from the dissatisfied environ- 
ment, in which they are sometimes forced to live. 

Contradictory views have been expressed by various writers of 
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ithe report. If one suggests that common tap and common canteen 
|have been the best social levellers, the other contradicts it by saying 
‘that the higher caste groups do not approve that the tap should be 
» pressed by lower caste members, though both are drawing conclusions 
\from the same data. Some two villages of the province have been 
‘selected for tension study and a description of these so called 
\model villages has been given with special reference to the attitudes of 
‘the higher castes towards the lower castes in their daily life. The 
‘conclusions, appear to have been manipulated on the basis of small 
|group study, and sometimes views have been generalised even on the 
teplies of a couple of individuals. 
All the writers have approached the problem of tension study 
evidently from the same angle, giving description of the interrelation 
of the lower castes with the upper castes. The writers have gone 
too far while even translating the ordinary terms. ‘Khus raho’ used 
as a kind of blessing by the Brahmins for others, has been translated 
as ‘Ghusat Raho’ i.e. ‘go on sinking’ showing the deep-seated 
prejudice of the low castes. This clearly shows that the meaning has 
been stretched to fit in with the point of view and bias of the investi- 
gation or rather than conveying the attitude of the subject. Yet, 
the pioneer effort is welcome and may initiate further competent 
approaches. Amity and tension are both met with in the functioning 
of the Caste System. If we assume amity and find causes for tension, 
we may succeed in deciphering deep-seated antagonism and hostility. 
To many of us, the present phase is one of contra-acculturation and 
as such is to be regarded as a passing phase in intercaste relations, 
and indicates the importance of a sympathetic understanding of social 
conditions rather than figuring out the trivial differences, jealousies 
and discontent rife in the countryside as well as in urban areas. 
Mian. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 
Vor. 2, Nov. 1, 1951. PuprisHED By THE UNIVERSITY OF 
Assam (pp. 224). 


We welcome the journal, for it removes a long felt want of 
‘researchers both in the sciences and the humanities in that 
part of our country. Much labour and cost have gone into 
the printing of the journal and the venture has been a success. 
“The articles are varied and range from biology to culture, 
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and natural sciences to hamanities. We would like to suggest 
the bifurcation of the journal into one of science and the other of 
humanities, so that the readers may know where to look forward 
for their interest. Of the important articles, one would like to 
mention Prof. Kakati’s Rasa Dance and the Moon Myth and the 
Emergence of Radha, Sukumar Sen’s the Earliest Form and Perfection 
of the Mangala Lyric, M. Neog’s Phul Kower and Jana Gabharu and P. 
Goswami’s A Review of Tragedy. For a University journal, the number 
has kept its standard and we congratulate the editorial board for 
making available to us, a lot of first-hand material and competent 
treatment of the same. 


* * * 


TAMIL, CULTURE, 
Vor. 1, No. 1, FEB. 52, A QUARTERLY REVIEW DEDICATED TO 


THE STUDY AND DIFFUSION OF TAMILIANA, EDITED BY X. S. | 


THANI NAYAGAM, DIRECTOR, TAMIL LITERATURE SOCIETY, 
52, NEw CoxLony, Tuticorin, S.I. 


‘A long time desire of many students and well-wishers of Tamil 
literature and Tamil Culture,’ finds expression according to the editor, 
in the journal under review. There are certainly some unique features 
of the Tamil language and literature, and there is a divorce in some 
aspects between these and other south Indian cultures and languages. | 
The non-Tamilian, particularly we of northern India, will be much 
interested in the pattern of Tamil Culture, and we hope, there would 
be a concerted effort to delineate it with as much scientific objectivity 
as is associated with humanistic approaches. Racially, South India 
is not ‘Dravidian’ as Risley had described this part of the country. 
There are at least three and even four (if we admit the Negrito element) 
race elementsin the south. The Mediterranean race stands at the apex 
of the racial pyramid with its base deeply moored in the proto- 
Australoid substratum. The Mediterraneans are the most important 
racial element in India, and it is no wonder that India is known as the 
land of the “brown race’. The Mohen-jo-Daro Civilisation has put the 
onus of proof on the Mediterraneans for the latter’s role in the building 
up of the city cultures of Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro is beyond cavil. 
But one would like to know if there are any evidences of an early civili- 
sation in the south, which could be linked up with the proto-historic 
civilisations, Anthropological methods have succeeded in deciphering 
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patterns or configurations of cultures and we would like the Tamil 
Literature Society to organise research in early Tamil culture. As an 
earnest of such possibilities, we welcome the volume. Well printed 
and got-up, the journal should prove very useful. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF SEXOLOGY 
Vol. V, No. 3, Feb., 1952, Epirep By A. P. PILLAy, CONNAUGHT 
Circus, NEw DELHI. 


We have occasionally reviewed this publication in the pages of 
this Journal. It is going from strength to strength, and the competent 
editing has raised the status of scientific journals in our country. We 
have watched the progress of the journal. We have had periods of 
anxiety about its survival, but we are glad to see that it has 
survived and what is more it has improved both in contents and in 
appearance. There are some very interesting papers. ‘Doctor’s 
Dilemma’, ‘Artificial Insemination’ by Robert Veit Sterwan, ‘Is 
Jealousy Controllable’ by Ewald Bohm, ‘Lack of Orgasm as cause of 
Sterility’ by Calos Colmeiro Laforet are competent and instructive 
articles. We commend the journal both to laymen and carping 
scientists interested in a subject vital yet tabooed. 
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Publications of the Ethnographic and 
Folk Culture Society, U. P. 


A. Folk Culture Series, Edited by D. N. Majumdar 
1. Snow Balls of Garhwal by N.S. Bhandari 
2. Field Songs of Chhattisgarh by S. C. Dube 
3. Lonely Furrows of the Borderland by K. S. Pangtey 
In Press 
The Bihu Songs of Assam by Prafulladatta Goswami 
The Folk Songs of Mirzapur by D. N. Majumdar 
. The Criminal Tribes by Dr. B. S. Bhargava (1949) 
. Monographic Studies Published or in Preparation 
1. The Kamar by S. C. Dube 
| 2. The Affairs of A Tribe by D. N. Majumdar 
3. The Fortunes of Primitive Tribes Vol. 2. (The Sorcerers of 
Dudhi) by D. N. Majumdar 
All books and publications of the Ethnographic and Folk Culture 
Society are available at 


The Universal Book Depot 


The Mall, Lucknow, India or from the Office of the Society. 
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SPUST OUT FUSTAOUT, 


PHE AFFAIRS'OF A TRIBE 


by D. N. MAJUMDAR 


(Fully documented, illustrated with 44 photographs, maps and 
sketches in addition, Size 1/8 Royal, 384 pages (1950) 


Price Rs. 23/8 


RACES AND CULTURES OF INDIA 


by D. N. MAJUMDAR 
2nd Revised and enlarged Edition (1950). The only complete 
book on the subject and the author is competent to write it 


Price Rs. 8/8 


THE KAMAR 


by S. C. DUBE 
A little known jungle tribe fully and competently described. 
‘Dr Dube’s-work has a freshness and thoroughness that add to 
the charm of the narrative.’ Price Rs. 12/8 


Published for the Ethnographic and Folk Culture Society, U. P. by 
the Universal Publishers Ltd., the Mall, Lucknow, India. 


The Council of The Ethnographic & ~ 
: Folk Culture Society, U. P. 


(1951-52) 


The Hon’ble Dr. Sitaram, D.Lt., — President 
Shri B. D. Sanwal, I.C.S., Vace-President 
Prof. D. P. Mukerjee, M.A., Vice-President 


Prof. D.N. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D. (Cantab), F.N.L., 
. Hony. Secretary 


Dr. N. A. Khan, M.A., Ph.D., Hony. Treasurer 


Members of the Council : 
Dr. (Miss) Bina Roy, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard) 
Shri Naresh Chandra, M.A. 
Shri Narendra Singh Bhandari, M.A. 


Mrs. Kusum Harinarayan, M.A. 


